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NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarterRLy Review or PHILosopHy 


Yououn II 1928 4 


SOME THOUGHTS ON PROFESSOR DEWEY 


QUESTION of interest that is not unlikely to be asked 
A in the recreational alcove of some philosophical assem- 
bly hall is: “‘ What do you think of Dewey?” The question, 
like so many others, is easier to ask than to answer in a philo- 
sophical way. And yet the chances are that the question, if 
it is asked, will be answered in an offhand, categorical manner, 
either with enthusiasm pro or with enthusiasm con. For 
Dewey is a man of many parts, the philosophical horizon of 
whose successive writings has grown richer and deeper as the 
years have gone by. Then there seems to be a dynamic quality 
about his thought that calls for either attachment or attack, 
but which never leaves one lukewarm. | : 

With characteristic personal modesty, Dewey makes no 
public claims regarding himself or his thought. There are 
those who call him not only an outstanding thinker of our 
own time and country, but also a leader of a new school of 
thought in whose lap lies the future of philosophy and culture. 


There is a growing group of younger thinkers who gladly 
acknowledge their indebtedness to. his inspiration. As an 


unwelcome and unfortunate extreme development of this trend, 
827 
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there is a nationally famous school of education in some of 
whose halls a veritable Dewey-cult has at times taken on the 
status of a most artless ipse-dixitism among both teachers and 
pupils. Needless to say this phenomenon is most un-Dewey- 
like, and therefore does not reflect back on him as the source 
of this staunch authoritarianism. | 

On the other hand, no book of Dewey’s appears, almost no 
philosophical article of any pretensions, that does not find its 
ready assailant. Not infrequently the attacks take the form 
of pointing out divergencies or inconsistencies in the use of 
_ terms or even in the general philosophical attitude of realism 
or idealism. A recent article in the Journal of Philosophy* 
pointed out the many and shifting uses of the term meaning 
in Dewey’s Hxperience and Nature. That some critics of 
Dewey seem to take a holy delight in this sort of attack, and 
that some few think the philosophical vice thus pointed out is 
sufficient to condemn their perpetrator to the nethermost 
regions of philosophical Hades, cannot well be doubted. And 
so the whole philosophical aftermath of Dewey’s activity seems 
_ to be a rigid exemplification of the golden philosophical prin- 
ciple that there is no middle way between an “ either-or ” of 

Yet the accusations thus launched may, from Dewey’s own 
avowed viewpoints, not indicate the fundamental inconsistency 
that appears to be such to the accusers. There should be no 
surprise that Dewey in coming back at such accusations has 
complained of having been misunderstood, has disclaimed the 
conclusions drawn from the meanings. gathered from his writ- 
ings by others. For Dewey, reality is immensely rich and 
varied in comparison with the selected aspects gleaned and 
expressed by our concepts. By temperament, and perhaps the 
origin of his speculative career, he seems to have a holy horror 


*Vol. XXV (March 29, 1928), pp. 169-181. 
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for confining the reality of things within the narrow limits of 
conceptual meanings, fixed once for all, and: invariable for all 
times. To a mind dominated by this view the one conceivable 
method to follow is that of having our meanings take their cue 
from, and consequently vary with, the context and the texture 
of realities—and any attacks on a procedure thus inspired, 
which are based on the tacit assumption that our fixed concepts 


are adequate gauges of reality, are hopelessly wide of the mark. 


All of this is not meant to imply that there are no incon- 


_sistencies to be found in the writings of Dewey, but rather that 


the mere presence of any slight divergence in the use of words, 
or the presence of statements that can readily be taken as in 
some way inconsistent, does not constitute an argumentum ad 


hominem to any philosopher who is not consciously or uncon- 


sciously electic in his Weltanschauung. Certainly, an accepted 
canon of critical appraisal demands that one try to give an 
author’s words meanings that are consistent one with the other, 
rather than to seek interpretations that clash; while Dewey’s 
basic viewpoints would seem to imply that the full meaning 


of any statement should be read out of the totality of its own 


context and out of no other. | 
There is also a wider sense in which there surely are varia- 
tions in Dewey’s thought, though these evident changes are 


‘still less matters that can be held up to him as reprehensible. 


In the course of Dewey’s writings there has been a gradual 
change from a more negative to a more positive attitude. 
Dewey started almost entirely as a reactionary—in reaction to 
viewpoints that he considered as the sources of mental atrophy, 
of empty speculation leading nowhere and enriching nothing. 
His destructive criticisms were, from the first, accompanied by 


_ some very general statements of his instrumentalism. But the 


latter were apparently made with all the ardor of his attack 


on the abhorred absolute idealism; they were flung broadly into 
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the teeth of the world with the reckless abandon of a universal 
challenge—and were not unnaturally misunderstood by that 
world. Time has somewhat mellowed the warrior, it seems, 
has refined, or defined, his thoughts and his views, and the 
balance has shifted from the destructively critical to the con- 
structive. In the course of this growth some specific claims 
have been abandoned, fundamental views have become more 
definite by proper modification, and the general lines of a more 
complete synthesis have gradually taken shape. Perhaps no 
‘one is more aware than Dewey himself of this transformation 
and clarification, and the following quotation from him sounds 
like a bit of autobiography or personal experience in the form 
of a general truth: | 


Variant developments in thought, scientific or intellectual, in their 
early stages suffer in statement and apprehension in two ways. These 
ways although logically- opposed to each other are psychologically 
complementary. On the one hand, there is an exaggeration of the 
factor of novelty which creates an illusion of total breach of con- 
tinuity. On the other hand, there is an injection into new ideas of 
older conceptions which are irrelevant and the elimination of which 
is demanded by the new ideas. Because of the suppression of the con- 
tinuities. and indeed the fulfillments, which are required to make the 
new fully comprehensible, and because of the insertion of the old 
notions which the new point of view makes untenable, it is not sur- 
prising that the introduction of any significant variation in thought 
is marked by a period of confused controversy in which both goal and 
road are obscured to participants on either side. Yet it is antecedent- 
ly certain that continuities there must be; the new idea must be 
generated out of the old; it has its basis in them; and in the end 
its justification is found in the completion and organization which 
it contributes to them.? | 


If there is one transformation that must yet be awaited, and 


that ought to come some time, it is in the general attitude 


2“ An Introductory Word ” to Hook, The Metaphysics : of Pragmatism 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1927), 1. 
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toward the past. Dewey has at times impatiently excoriated 
traditional notions and ways of thought in broad strokes with- 


out mentioning names; sometimes, it seemed, without the 


patience to investigate those other notions sufficiently. A stock 


example mentioned repeatedly and with scorn is the “ tradi- 


tional” mental attitude that satisfactorily explains the effects 
of opium by its “ dormitive power.” * In his earlier work 


‘Dewey was also more content to lump the entire past 1 in a single 
gesture of condemnation.* 


In the meantime there has been a growing tendency in many 
quarters, almost a mad rush, toward rediscovery and revalua- 
tion of the Middle Ages together with the implication that we 
of today can learn much from them not only per. contrarvum. 
Such an attitude is quite foreign to the works of Dewey. 
Recently he has at least registered his awareness of a movement 
among scholars and thinkers back to the problems of that past,° 
but there is no betrayal of any personal sympathy with this 
phenomenon. Certainly he has not yet arrived at a position 


*The writer has often asked himself just what philosophers or schools 
did consciously subscribe to this type of explanation. Or is it possible 
that this stock example of the “traditional ” thought has its sole source 
in a French satirical writer who thereby caricatures the exaggerations of 
a decadent period of philosophic thought? In later works Dewey ceases 


‘to use this example, which occurs invariably in his earlier works and is 


echoed by his disciples. Latterly, a different source of illustration is 
drawn upon. At least twice, if memory is reliable, Dewey exemplifies his 
thought by reference to the concept of “miracle of transubstantiation.” 
Compare a similar use of “virgin birth” and “ immaculate conception ” 


in Hook, The Metaphysics of Pragmatism. Is it a new conscious or sub- 


conscious preoccupation that furnishes the matter for these illustrative 
metaphors? 

*E. g., The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, pp. 1 and il. 

*“ Contemporary philosophy shows a marked disposition to invade the 
field which much nineteenth-century thought contemptuously dismissed as 
‘ontological’; it manifests a marked tendency to revert to the issues of 
Greek and medieval speculation and to inquire into the intrinsic nature 
of matter and mind, nature and spirit, and their relations with one 
another.” The New Republic (Feb. 15, 1928), 352. 
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described by a recent reviewer as recognizing “the richness 
and complexity—all too often, indeed, to the point of con- 
fusion—of medieval speculation, now so increasingly evident 
to the student of any of its phases. The mythical representa- 
tion of a thought fast-bound to a narrow and rigidly unified 
system of simple and universally accepted dogma vanishes, here 
as elsewhere, upon confrontation with the documents.”° In 
fact, such a turn-about could hardly be expected even of the 
most liberal-minded philosopher ; it would be indeed a “ miracle 
of transubstantiation.” And yet a slight part at least of 
Dewey’s transformation has been in the direction of a better 
appreciation of the problems and the thought of the past and 
of past thinkers, including Aquinas. If this means anything 
at all, it means a broader philosophical sympathy, and a pro- 
founder grasp and a less dogmatic solution or setting aside of 
the perennial problems of philosophy. This in turn means — 
philosophical speculation that can in no way be ignored as the 
individual crotchet of an energetic mind with a definite axe to 
grind. In the following paragraphs we shall touch upon a few 
problems of philosophical speculation as they look forth out of 
the pages of the man we have been discussing. 

Dewey limits his philosophical speculations to an interpre- 
tation of the nature of the things given to us in our concrete 
experiences. There is no speculation about any reality beyond 
the world of our daily contacts. Now it is the specific character 
of this world that it is ever changing. There are, strictly 
speaking, no fixed objects as such, but rather processes, events. 
It was precisely the aim of traditional philosophy to deny this 
most obvious of facts, and “ to escape the infection of change” 
by having recourse to a fixed and perfect reality beyond that 
of experience; while Dewey’s own aim, and that of the new 
philosophy, is to “ find the appropriate objects and organs of © 


¢R. M. Blake, The International Journal of Ethics, XXXVIII (1928); 
357. 
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knowledge in the mutual interactions of changing things.” ” 
This aspect of change in things, however, is no reason for con- 
sidering the things of this world mere appearance over against 
a higher reality, nor, on the other hand, for “ idealizing flux 
into a deity,” and denying all types of constants.° There is no 
fixity of essences underlying the universal change, but there 
is a constancy of function, “a constant order of change.” ° 

When the Scholastic of today first meets with views of this 
kind, especially when they are brought out in connection with 
Dewey’s general picture of the nature of traditional thought, 
his first inclination may be toward a repudiation, not only of 
the historical delineation, but of all that has been said in con- 
nection with it. There is no need in these pages to argue 
against the claim that for Scholastics change was defect, 
unreality, an accidental aspect of the real permanent essences. 
Change was for them the realization of the potentialities rooted 
in things; and that, not merely an occasional or accidental 
realization, but a continuous one, following from the very 
nature of finite realities. It is certainly not good Scholasticism 
to deny the ubiquity of change. One of the most thorough 
modern Scholastic manuals,*® following the lead of Aristotle 
and Thomas, defines physica or philosophia naturalis, as the 
science of the ens mobile; that is, of changeable being. The 
latter, says Sertillanges, a prominent contemporary Dominican, 
in giving the view of St. Thomas, is fundamentally changeable 
(dans son étre méme). “It is as such eternally flowing. . . 
A permanent and radical becoming actuates it (le travaille).” ** 

And yet, a aml ease could be made for the view that. 


7 The of Darwin on Philosophy, pp. 6, 

* Experience and N ature, p. 71. 

° Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 61. 

**Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae (3rd ed.), Nos. 
213 and 215. 


Thomas d’Aquin (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1925) , II, 4. 
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Scholastics, at times, treat of change as if it were quite an 
accidental aspect of what are in themselves self-identical fixities, 
Coffey, in the beginning of his chapter on “‘ Becoming and Its 
Implications ”’,”’ says: ‘“ The abstract notion of being represents 
its object to the mind in a static, permanent, changeless, self- 

identical condition; but if this condition were an adequate — 
representation of reality change would be anreal, would be 
only an illusion. ... Change is too obviously real to be 
eliminated by calling it an illusion.” Later on he says change 
consists in this “ that a thing which is actually in a given state 
ceases to be actually such and begins to be actually in another,” 
the explanation for which is “that there persists throughout 
the process some reality which is in itself potential and indif- 
ferent to either actual state; and that, moreover, something 
which was actual disappears, while some new actuality appears 
ir this persisting potentiality.” ** These same elements enter 
into the customary explanation of change found in practically 
all Scholastic manuals. In the process of change, the potential 
constituent, the material principle, remains entirely unchanged 
and identical with itself, while the formal constituent principle 
changes in this way: the old form disappears, and the new 
appears, neither of the two strictly changing. This is quite a 
perfect fulfillment of the statement of Coffey that “ if ‘ things’ 
are subject to ‘real change’ it is manifest that this fact can 
be made intelligible, if at all, only by intellectually analysing 

the things and their changes into constitutive principles or | 
factors which are not themselves ‘things’ or ‘changes’.” “ 
But are we then explaining change, or not rather explaining 
it away? Change is often described in Scholastic terms as the 


12 Ontology, p. 51. This book can be used for reference all the more, 
since it is the one recent Scholastic treatment on its subject in the English 
language. (Since the writing of this footnote, printed announcements of 
another such book in English have been circulating. ) 

18 Op. cit., p. 62. 14 Op. cit., p. 63. 
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actualization of a potentiality. Does not this imply that, 
viewed in the concrete, a changing thing must be changing in 
regard to both its actuality and its potentiality?** We have 
- no time here to enter into this complex but extensive problem, 
as we are at present merely attempting to indicate an-angle or 
two from which Dewey’s —_— must be of interest to every 
Scholastic. 

The above question resolves itself into the problem of 
explaining concrete reality in terms of abstract concepts, and 
brings us to another view strongly emphasized by Dewey. 
By abstraction the mind concentrates on particular aspects of 
things. This is unobjectionable as long as one remembers the 
context out of which the aspect has been abstracted and to 
which it still belongs. ‘Falsification occurs only when this is 
forgotten. “The fallacy and falsifying is on the part of the - 
- philosopher who ignores the contextual situation”; in them- 
selves “the results of abstraction and analysis are perfectly 
real; but they are real, like everything else, where they are 
real: that is to say, in some particular coexistence in the 
situation where they originate and operate.” ** Often this is 
forgotten and the abstract notion is hypostasized and used as 
an explanatory principle, as in the famous opium-dormitive- 
power instance. In such cases the mind “ only abstracts some 
aspect of the existing course of events in order to reduplicate 
it as a petrified eternal principle by which to explain the very 
changes of which it is the formalization.” *” 


-18The easy way in which potency and act are often used as final expla- 
nations is in striking contrast to the frequent obscurity of their concrete 
counterparts. Sertillanges well says that “the idea of potency is as im- 
penetrable as it is necessary... It shows us that our knowledge of 
being and its resources is partial. If this is so of potency, then the act 
of this potency as such, also called the exercise of potentiality towards act, 
is enveloped in the same obscurity.” S. Thomas aarti II, pp. 31, 32. 

1° Hssays in Experimental Logic, pp. 38, 39. 

"The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, pp. 14, 15. 
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It would not be difficult to duplicate the statements of Dewey 
by quotations from Thomas.** But here we are rather occupied 
with the question of whether we are not in some ways guilty 
of this abuse of abstraction. Without abstraction there would 
be no knowledge such as we can have, yet we must all confess 
to the inherent possibilities of abuse in the very nature of 
abstraction, precisely the abuse pointed out by Dewey and by 
many others for centuries before. The notions of potentiality 
and actuality, in terms of which change is explained by 
Aristotelians and others, may furnish us with a first example. 
Taken abstractly the two notions are opposites, yet in the con- 
crete they meet in full peace and harmony. ~ Abstractly we put 
them on the same plane, yet in any concrete thing its potenti- 
ality merely implies present absence of future actuality some- 
what in the way in which privation implies present absence of 
definite traits of past actuality in a thing. The realistic status _ 
of the potential is only on the level of privation (in the Tho- 
mistic scale of being as the mind conceives it), and has no 
actuality of its own. Still, as words are manipulated, concepts 
or aspects of a thing that have no reality outside that thing are 
spoken of as if they stood for so many really separate and 
independent things. Thus, for instance, Thomas repeatedly 
argues “ quia materia appetit formam,”’ although any literal 
interpretation of this phrase that ignores his own cautions 
about the use of abstracts would do him injustice. For an 
apparent manipulation in this style of the terms material prin- 
ciple, quantity, and form, we may turn to the author drawn 
from above. After explaining the Thomistic theory of the 
principle of individuation, Coffey remarks: “In this solution 
of the question it is not easy to see how the material princi- 


18K. g. For falsification due to | lifting a thing out of its context and 
then denying the latter, or attributing to a thing what is really due to 
the nature of the mind, cf. Summa Theol., I.q. 85.a.lad1; De potentu, 


q. 7. a. 6. 
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ple, which by its alliance with quantity, individuates the form, 
is itself individuated so as to be the source and principle of 


a multiplicity of numerically distinct and incommunicable 


realizations of this form.” *® It is not-sufficient here for anyone 
to exclaim: “ Of course, that statement is not meant so liter— 
ally!” The important question is rather: “ How is it meant?” 
Not a few Scholastic manuals make an argument for a real 
distinction in things out of the mutual non-inconclusiveness 
of the concepts used to refer to those things. This practice 


_ furnishes a frequent argument for the real distinction between 


essence and existence in a concrete existent, likewise for the 
distinction between quantity and substance in a material thing. 
St. Thomas, however, recurs time and again to the danger lurk- 
ing in the inclination to take our concepts as adequate gauges 
of reality. Thus in all conceptual knowledge some aspects 
correspond to the nature of the intellect; any such aspect 
“does not exist in the same way in the intellect and in the 
thing.” *° Because of the readiness with which we can over- 
reach ourselves when dealing with abstract concepts of reality, 
the philosopher can never be too careful in watching himself. 
Kant, after all, must make a big difference to all subsequent 
philosophy, especially in the matter of a critical examination 
of any constructive procedure, and in the question of the 
influence of mind on the characteristics of thought. Too many 
persons practically ignore the old Scholastic adage thus ex- 
pressed by Thomas: “ The likeness of a thing is received 


into the intellect according to the mode of the intellect, not 


according to the thing’s mode.” (Summa Theol. I. q. 85. a. 5 
ad 3) 


1° Ontology, p. 131. 

7° Summa Theol., I. p. 85. a. 5 ad 3. Even as to the predicaments, so 
often called categories of being, St. Thomas warns us that different predi- 
caments “ have not always and necessarily corresponding to them different 
things having different modes of being.” Cf. Alamanno, Summa Philo- 
sophiae [excerpts from St. Thomas] t. I, sectio I, p. 111. 
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Another point of Dewey’s criticism of the past is that of 
final causes. In the opinion of the writer Dewey’s criticism 
of the past is here more completely due to his peculiar sweep- 
‘ing view that all past philosophies divided things into a 
superior world of fixed reality and a sinful world of change. 
All changes, we are told, were then thought to occur “ for the 
sake of something which does not change,” and there was 
thought to exist a ‘“‘ ready-made list of good things or perfec- 
_ tions which it was the business of nature to accomplish.” * 
In this again Dewey points out an instance of false abstrac- 
tionism. Outcomes of actions are noted, considered apart, 
and then set down as pre-existing fixities or essences causally 
determining the course of the events leading up to them. It 
is thus we arrive at the “ view held by Teleologists which im- 
plies that an end brings about its own antecedents.” 72 

Certainly caution must be exercised by Scholastics when 
speaking of the final cause as being at once the object to be 
obtained or produced and the antecedent idea of that object in 
the mind.** Again the adage that everything acts for an end 
(omne agens agit propter finem) admits of diverse explana- 
tions according to the different kinds of action of which it is 
stated. No one will deny the'need of a thorough overhauling 
of the arguments for the existence of God drawn from order 
and design in the universe as they are so frequently put forth. 
Dewey himself, stressing the dynamic aspect of things and, 
at the same time, a certain constancy in changing, does not 


*1 Haperience and Nature, pp. 98, 99. 
22 Op. cit., pp. 99, 100, 103. 
2 Thus St. Thomas: “.. . finis licet sit ultimus in esse in quibusdam, 

in causalitate tamen est prior semper.” Alamanno, op. cit., t. iii, sectio — 

vi, p. 96. However, Thomas himself also says explicitly: “ The end can 

be considered in two ways. First, in its own being ... and thus it is the 

terminus of a change and not the cause.... Secondly, as it is in 

[someone’s] intention, and then it is truly a cause.” Jbdid., t. i, sectio ii, 
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- deny the existence of ends completely. ‘Only, in accordance 


with his general view, these ends are actual aspects of occur- 
rences and nothing more, endings of processes, just as there 
are beginnings of processes; nature is in fact “‘ a scene of inces- 
sant beginnings and endings,” and “ the thing which is a close 


of one history is always the beginning of another.” ** Hence, 


again, it is only in the concrete event that beginnings and 
endings have any reality. The old viewpoint on ends is criti- 
cized on the score that some natural outcomes were selected as 
good ends and alone given the status of ends even while the 


fundamentally selective nature of this process was entirely 
-ignored.”®> It is in a similar way that all knowledge is selec- 


tive and interpretative, whence the constant need of its being 
checked up by concrete events. A final word will be said 
on this question. 

For Dewey there is no doubt alia the existence of realities 
independently of our use of them as intellectual data.” Yet 
knowledge is more than a spectator-like relation between a mind 
external to things and a nature external to mind.” Knowledge 

a type of activity in a much wider field of processes and 
interactions in this world of things. Stimulus-response actions 
may be on the level of mere organic life or of the senses and 
yet not be knowledge, which is always more than a mere sensa- 
tion.** Knowledge involves analysis, interpretation of present, 


_ psychologically primitive data in terms of past experience.” 


While one might dispute this restriction of the term knowledge 
there is no doubt a great need among Scholastics to emphasize 
more strongly the fact that all true knowledge includes the 


sa Buperience and Nature, pp. 98, 100. (“ Every instant of change is at 
the same time a beginning and an ending.” Sertillanges, op. cit., II, p. 32.) 
* Op. cit., p. 103. 
Hesays in Baxperimental Logie, P. 145. 
* Op. p. 30. 
** Op. cit., p. 351. Reconstruction in nie: p. 89. . a 
*° Hesays in Experimental Logic, pp. 15, 17. | 
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connecting up of any object-in-question with elements of past 
experience, and that such a connecting up of present data with 
past is of the ordinary nature of external sense-perception, 
which in turn involves operations on the intellectual level. 
Especially the latter point has recently been ney 
stressed by prominent Scholastics.* 

Knowledge of things is indeed an interpretation of these 
things in terms of past experience, and an interpretation that 
depends on all the factors that may influence our psychological 
reactions. Hence the universal recognition today of a greater 
need for self-criticism in all philosophic thought, and the con- 
clusion that a person’s knowledge, his interpretations, are 
ordinarily in some sense selective. The latter view in turn 
is fraught with many further possibilities. We shall con- | 
clude by pointing out one of them. Scholastic manuals at 
times have consciously or unconsciously argued for the veracity 
of our cognitive processes on the basis that the purpose of our 
knowledge faculties, specifically the senses, is to portray the 
world as it is. Frequent sense-deception was then considered 
unthinkable because it would either mean universal skepticism 
or else point to an imperfect Creator. The older Scholastics 
had always held to the active part played by the mind in the 
formation of knowledge; but the implications of this view were 
not fully developed by them. We know much better today to 
what a minute part of the possible external stimuli our senses 
actually respond by sensations, and therefore how truly selec- 
tive our senses themselves are. This has led to an emphasis 
also by Scholastics ** of the so-called biological purpose of 
sense reactions, over against the cognitional purpose conceived 
in terms of what Dewey calls the spectator-like notion of 
knowledge. The senses respond, it is now said, not so much 


80 See The New Scholasticism, II (1928), 6. 
81 E. g., Schwertschlager, Die Sinneserkenntnis, pp. 41,47: “ Biologischer 
(praktischer) Charakter der Sinneserkenntnis.” 
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in order to give us an exact picture of things as they are in 
themselves, but rather to give us the required data for proper 
manipulation of the things and for guiding ourselves properly 
in our environment. This view at once decreases the very high 
importance so often attached to the question of the exact cogni- 
tional status of the secondary qualities. At the same time, it 
implies the substitution of the principles of knowledge-for-life 
for that of knowledge-for-its-own-sake. Beyond the so-called 
sense knowledge, this in turn affects the entire status of our in- 
_tellectual knowledge, where further considerations are added by 
reason of the part played by both the past and the present, 
especially also of the emotional and the volitional, in our in- 
tellectual judgments. All of which means not so much a violent 
turn-about from older views, as a deeper understanding of 
_ problems and a real growth in our philosophic knowledge, and 
furthermore a wider sympathy for all human endeavor how- 
ever far from according exactly with our own. 

Such a concluding note may sound like a digression from 
Dewey, and yet this last message is surely one after his heart, as 
it is also a living one in the hopes and ideals of Neo-Scholastic- 
ism. ‘The latter, according to the mind of the inaugurator of 
the Neo-Scholastic revival, must seek for truth wherever it 
may hope to find it successfully, and specifically in the develop- 
ments that have occurred in philosophic speculation since the 
time of the great Scholastic masters. That being as it is, the 
Neo-Scholastic may not ignore the leading thinkers of the day, 
but must approach them without a pre-formed attitude of 
either sympathy or antipathy, in order to gain from them the 
grain of truth that is ever the united quest of all. — 


Virerm Micuet. 
St. John’s University, | 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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N the teleology of St. Thomas a distinction is drawn be- 
tween immediate or particular ends—fines particulares— 
and the ultimate end of all things—fints ultumus omniwm. The 
former, in many cases, are readily discerned. They are in 
keeping with the specific natures of things; and as these differ 
so do the ends differ. Not only does every agent act propter 
finem; it acts for-just this purpose which is the output and 
expression of its peculiar properties. 
In any mechanism of human contrivance, the end is known 
beforehand to the designer. It controls his thought in plan- 
ning and his action in constructing. It is recognized by others 
either at a glance or after a more or less careful inspection. 
They know what a machine “is for” when they see it in 
operation. Often enough they can make out, in a general way, — 
its purpose, though they are unable to say what this or that 
part is intended to do. How far the work of painter or sculp- 
tor expresses his idea, only the artist himself can judge, how- 
ever others may admire the statue or picture. | 
As regards the products of nature, we are not so sure. The 
confirmed teleologist may claim with St. Thomas that even the 
inorganic realm is a realm of ends. Although this is denied 
by the mechanistic theory, which also rejects final causes of 
any sort, there is a marked tendency in the field of biology 
to recognize purposive action in organic function. And it is 
still more generally admitted that men strive consciously for 
ends. Whether these ends can properly be called causes and, 
if so, in what way their causality is exerted, are still open 
questions. But it is at least clear that in philosophy, notably 
in the philosophy of value, some sort of teleology is indis- 
pensable. 
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There now comes the question—What is the meaning of the 
universe as a whole? Otherwise stated: What is the ultimate 
end in which all particular aims are included and fulfilled ? 
Manifold and even conflicting as are the strivings of individual 
beings, there must be some aim which they have in common 
just because they have their existence from one and the same 
Creator. What is this finis omniwm? 

The question is by no means futile. True, we are far from 
knowing all that is knowable about the structure of material 
things and the laws which govern their activities; farther still 
from a complete insight into the nature of mental processes. 
Nevertheless, if we know the purpose of a given whole, e. g. 
a machine, we take it for granted that each of its parts does 
its share toward the attainment of that purpose. Similarly, 
while the function of a structure in the living organism may 
still be obscure, we are safe in saying that the structure co- 
operates with all the rest toward the maintenance and activity 
of the whole organism. 

While science, then, is engaged in ascertaining the relations 
in detail which hold things together and in determining the 
meaning of each, philosophy has a right to inquire into the 
ultimate meaning of all things. This problem St. Thomas dis- 
cusses at some length in the Third Book of the Contra Gentiles 
—especially in Chapters 17-22. | 

In the earlier portions of this work, he demonstrates the 
existence of God as First Cause, discusses His attributes, and 
treats the problem of creation. He presupposes, then, in taking 
up the present question, that God is the Maker of all things. 
He also proves in the opening chapters of Book Third that 
every agent, conscious or unconscious, acts for a purpose, i. e. 
for a good. Thereupon follows the proposition (Cap. 17): 
Quod ommia ordinantur in unum finem qut est Deus. In 
other words, God is both the first efficient cause of all things 
and their ultimate final cause. | 
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In support of this thesis, eight arguments are offered. They 
center upon two ideas: that of God as the supreme good and 
that of an ordered universe. God does not simply create things 
and then leave them to work out their own purposes: He es- 
tablishes and maintains among them an order, and the end to 
which this is directed can be no other than Himself. Such, in 
brief, is the reasoning. It is developed at some length in the 
sixth argument. 


1. In the universe there is an order of agents or efficient 

causes, viz., a first cause (prumum agens) which sets in 
motion all the rest, i. e. all secondary causes. As a con- 
sequence there is also an order of ends: the particular 
purposes of secondary causes are directed toward the end 
for which the supreme cause acts. 


2. Agit autem supremum agens actiones omnium inferiorwm 
agentium, movendo omnes ad suas actiones et per conse- 
quens ad suos fines (III, 17). This statement embodies — 
the pivotal idea in the Thomistic teleology. God “acts 
the actions ” of every other agent. A stronger expression 
is hardly conceivable of God’s administration. While He 
is infinitely above all things created, He is not extra- 
mundane as an absentee sovereign of the universe. On 
the contrary, He is present to and in everything that 
exists. He not only endows each created agent with its 
active properties but He also puts these properties into 
action. He shapes the end toward which each action is 
directed; and moreover He impels, guides and sustains 
the agent in the pursuit and achievement of that end. As 
St. Thomas elsewhere (III, 67) declares: Deus princi- 
palius est causa curuslibet actionis quam etiam. secundae 
causae agentes. In a very literal sense, therefore, every 
effect produced in the world is at once natural so far as 
it is the outcome of physical agencies—and supernatural 
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inasmuch as it has God for its principal cause. The pro- 
duction is not merely co-operation; it, rather is divine 
action using the secondary cause as an instrument. And 
this instrument receives from its Maker not only the form 
and qualities which fit it for its purpose but also its 
existence and its conservation. 


3. It follows that in all its operations the secondary cause, 
beside working for its own end, is working for the ulti- 

- mate purpose to which the divine action is directed. In 
its degree, however slight, it is realizing some item of 
the plan which God has designed and decreed for the 
universe as a whole. It is proper to speak of “ one far- 
off divine event”, but it should be remembered that each 

_ of the countless events through which the whole creation 


_ Moves is divine in the sense that it is a realization of 
what God has willed. 


Now the end which God proposes and toward which His will 
directs His action can be none other than His own goodness, 
that is to say, Himself. He does not look abroad for an objec- 
tive. He does not desire, as we men desire, things that will 
supply a need or remove an imperfection in His being. He can 
neither lose by diminution nor gain by acquisition. To say that 
God “ evolves” or moves upward to a higher plane of being is 
to declare Him imperfect, therefore finite. But such a declara- 
tion not simply lowers Him in the scale of excellence; it 
eliminates Him from the realm of existence. A finite God 
would be less than nothing. 

_ Since, then, God in His infinite perfection is the sole end of 


_ whatever He does, He must be likewise the ultimate end of all 


that is done by created causes. In Him their particular aims 
and strivings must be brought to fulfillment and their manifold 
tendencies to unity. 
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In this way St. Thomas’ theory satisfies any reasonable de- 
mand for “divine immanence” which philosophy may put 
forward. God is in all things, not merely as omnipresent in 
the universe at large but as permeating the essence of each 
individual thing. He acts in and through each secondary cause 
just as the sun sends its energy into every part of the solar 
system. But as the sun maintains its position of superiority 
to the planets, so God, acting as He does in every agent 
throughout the universe, nevertheless abides within Himself, 
infinitely above the things whose totality is known to us by the. 
name of Nature. | 

Furthermore, the teaching of St. Thomas meets the require- 
ment of unity without identifying God and created things and 
without robbing those things of their individuality or of their 
causal efficiency. Aquinas would not admit that merging of 
the All into the One on which pantheism and monism insist. 
What he affirms is a unity of order. And this is secured once 
we accept the three fundamental positions: that God is the 
efficient cause of all other beings; that He acts in every one 
of their actions; and that the ultimate aim both of His action 
and of theirs is God Himself. 

From this point of- view, one can easily see how different 
are the conclusions drawn by agnosticism from those which 
are implied in the Thomistic doctrine as regards the knowable- 
ness of the First Cause. When Herbert Spencer, for instance, 
states that “we are obliged to regard every phenomenon as a 
manifestation of some Power by which we are acted upon ”’,' 
he but echoes the teaching of St. Thomas. When he further 
asserts that the Power which manifests itself in all things is 
utterly unknowable, he falls into a contradiction which St. 
Thomas would hardly have taken the trouble to discuss but 


which has provoked the logical censure of more than one modern 


1 First Principles, Chap. V. 
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critic. And quite properly: for if the First Cause manifests 
itself in the works of nature, then, that Cause, to some extent, 
is knowable and known. Whether it be primal matter or crea- 
tive mind is another question. It may be a purely.mechanical 
system through which the First Cause operates, or again, it 
may be teleological. But once it manifests itself, it cannot 
consistently be cast into outer darkness under the fictitious title 
of the Unknowable. Every new step forward in our knowledge 
of Nature is an additional rebuke to the agnostic dogma and a 


sarcastic comment upon its pretended humility. 


Having established the fundamental truth that God is the 
ultimate end of all things, St. Thomas takes up certain ques- 
tions which are suggested by his own argument. The first of 


these regards the character of the relation which obtains be- 


tween secondary causes and the First Cause—quomodo Deus 
sit finis omniwm. It is the mode of finality that requires ex- 
planation. 

For the discussion of this point it is necessary to recall a 
distinction between two types of finality. In the one, the end 
operates as cause inasmuch as it-has an intentional existence 
in the mind of the agent and prompts the latter to action; but 
it is not yet realized. ‘This is the case wherever the end is 
something which the agent produces, e. g. the restoration of a 
patient by medical treatment. The idea of curing precedes 
the cure itself in the physician’s purposive consciousness and 


guides him in the application of remedies. | 


In the other kind of final causation, the obj ective is already 
in existence, not only in the agent’s thought and desire, but 
also in reality. It is something to be obtained through the 


_agent’s efforts. It will continue as a real existent whether he 


succeed or fail. Such ends are, e. g. the acquisition of property 
by purchase, the capture of a stronghold by assault, the win- 


ning of a friend by kindly deeds, the attainment of position 


by political tactics. In each of these and in all similar in- 
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stances the object maintains the reality which it possesses irre- 
spective of anyone’s purpose. It arouses desire and draws 
out action on the part of the would-be possessor. But if and 
when it is obtained, it acquires BORG; ; the gain is yor the 
successful seeker. 

It is in this latter sense that God is the end of all ino. 
He is not an object to be realized through any thought or effort 
by creatures. In His absolute independence, He owes them 
nothing, nor can they add anything to His infinite perfection. 
On the contrary, He is the end which they are to attain, in 
such measure as may be possible for each according to the 
nature and capacity which it has received from Him. As S8t. 
Thomas concludes: relinquitur igitur quod Deus sit finis 
rerum, non sicut aliquid constitutum aut aliquid effectum a 
rebus, neque ita quod aliquid ei a rebus acquiratur, sed hoc 
solo modo quta tpse rebus acquiritur (III, 18). 

Aquinas here anticipates and rejects a view that is taken 
by some modern thinkers. Professor S. Alexander, for in- 
stance, maintains that “ we finites reach out to God, who is the 
goal of our desire ”—a statement which is quite in accord with 
-~Thomistic doctrine. But again he holds that God “is in the 
strictest sense not a creator but a creature—He is an infinite 
creature of the universe of Space-Time”. On the other hand, 
we learn that “God’s body is not spaceless nor timeless, for it 
is Space-Time itself ”.* Putting these statements together, we 
have: Space-Time creating its body, i. e. God; and the body 
of God is Space-Time. In a word Space-Time creates itself. 
Now self-creation is one of the fictions which St. Thomas does 
not endorse. 

- Another is what Professor Alexander calls the “ double rela- 
tionship of need” wherein “if man wants God and depends 
upon him, God wants man, and is so far dependent.” The first 
part of the statement is obviously true : man wants, i. e. stands 


Space, Time and Deity (London, 1920), II, 398-99. 
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in need of God for his existence and for all else that he has 
or may have. Man needs God as the imperfect needs the per- 
fect and the dependent needs that which is independent. For 
this reason God is the ultimate aim of man’s striving. But 
the “want” is not mutual. God wills that man and other 
things should be and act and seek after good, ultimately after 
God Himself. This divine willing, however, implies no lack 
in the being of God which man or anything else can supply. 
Even if every creature, in the physical order and in the moral, 
were complete and good to the top of its capacity, God would 
profit nothing thereby. Once granted that God, in Professor 
Alexander’s somewhat redundant expression, is “infinitely in- 
finite ”, and it follows that He must be absolutely self-sufficient. 
Omnipotent as He is, He cannot add to His own perfection 
any more than He can create another infinite like unto Him- 
self. That He creates at all comes from His sheer goodness, 
not from a sense of loneliness or a craving for things that will 


self-realization ”’. 


contribute to His 

The need and the want are in the created things only, as 
elements of the nature which God has determined for each of 
them. Deus igitur sic est fints rerum sicut aliquid ab una- 
quaque re suo modo obtinendum. This plainly is a grandiose 
conception. It implies for the creature a dignity far surpass- 
ing its highest natural excellence and a destiny immeasurably 
beyond its immediate aims exalted as these may be. On the 
other hand, the meaning of obtinendum is not at once evident. 
That the creature adds nothing to the Creator is intelligible 
once it is admitted that He is infinite and they finite. But in 
' what sense can it be said that the creature “ obtains ” God, i. e. 
adds God to itself? 

St. Thomas replies: ex hoc quod acqurunt divinam boni- 
tatem res creatae, similes Deo constituuntur. Si igitur res 
omnes in Deum sicut in ultimum finem tendunt, sequitur quod 
-ultimus rerum finis sit Deo (ITI, 20). To become 
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like unto God, this is the ultimate end of each thing and of the 
whole creation. 

Of the reasons with which St. Thomas supports his thesis, 
one has a significant bearing upon modern thought. It is 
drawn from the fact that everything by its very nature strives 
to preserve its existence, in other words to maintain itself: 
unde et st qua corrumpi possunt naturaliter corrumpentibus 
resistunt, et tendunt illuc ubi conserventur (III, 19). The 
“‘ struggle for existence ”’, therefore, is simply the effort of each 
thing to repel the onset of disintegrating forces and to secure 
the continuation of its own being. Through this nisus for 
self-maintenance, the creature is likened to God who is ipsum 
esse subsistens. If the world-process has not yet been expressed 
in an equation, its meaning has been condensed by St. Thomas 
in the formula—Assimilari Deo. 

The straining after God naturally results in more and — 
more perfect forms of existence. These: “emerge” as new 
manifestations of the Power which governs the course of na- 
ture. But to identify God with the nisus through which 

‘created things stretch out toward Him is at best a doubtful 
- procedure. Thus when Professor C. L. Morgan declares—“ for 
better or worse, I acknowledge God as the Nisus through whose — 
Activity emergents emerge and the whole course of emergent 
evolution is directed ”’,* St. Thomas would say, surely not for 
better. It is indeed God’s action that directs the whole process 
of the world; but the nisus, so far as this means effort to reach — 
higher levels, is not in Him. It is the creature that “ groaneth 
and travaileth”. And it is the creature, not God, who gains 
through travail, inasmuch as it becomes a less remote likeness — 
of Him. 

_ At this point, apparently, we encounter a difficulty. If God 
is infinite and everything else finite, what avails it to speak 


* Hmergent Evolution (New York, 1927), p. 36. 
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of assimilari Deo as the end of all things? However the crea- 
ture may advance, there is always the abyss separating it from 
the Creator. In comparison with Him, it remains but a hair- 
breadth above nothingness. And the difficulty increases when 
we remember that it is God who appoints the end. For then 
it would seem that His ordinance is a failure from the outset. 

The solution is found, to begin with, in the consideration 
- that each creature strives suo modo to imitate God. The modus 
is prescribed by the nature of the thing which in turn is fixed 
by the Creator. God never intended that any mere creature 
should be an adequate resemblance or copy of Himself. He 
could not create a second God. - But He could and did create 
thitigs which with their limitations would at least suggest His 
unlimited being. 

A further consideration which St. Thomas emphasizes is 
this: while no single creature, no class of creatures, nor the 
whole of creation can be an adequate imitation of God, a multi- 
plicity of creatures with various degrees of perfection can 
mirror Him and His attributes. Hence the order and grada- 
tion of the universe. 

To the development of this thought St. Thomas devotes six 
chapters (39-45) of Book Second of the Contra Gentiles. The 
general subject of his inquiry is the cause of the diversity which 
the world exhibits—causa distinctions rerum. Employing the 
method of elimination he argues that the cause cannot be chance 
or matter (Anaxagoras), or conflicting original principles 
(Empedocles, Pythagoras, Manicheans), or the action of se- 
condary causes (Avicenna). | 

In his criticism of these theories he uses arguments which 
strike at the vulnerable point in each. It is plain enough, 
however, that he has continuatty~inm mind the idea of God as 
the first cause acting through His intellect and will and there- 
fore establishing order in His creation. Since order is the 
ultima forma et optimum in universo, and since, furthermore, 
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order presupposes the things that are to be ordered, it follows 
that the ideas of these in all their variety must have pre-existed 

in the divine intellect. Non igitur est distinctio wm rebus et 
-ordo propter actiones secundarum causarum, sed magis actiones 
secundarum causarum sunt propter ordinem et distinctionem 
in rebus constituendam (Cap. 42). 

In view of recent tendencies of speculation, it is interesting 
to note how St. Thomas argues against the production of the 
world-order by chance. Such a production, he maintains, 
would be unintentional, i. e. apart from or even contrary to 
the Creator’s design. It would imply a defect of some sort 
in the power of God whereas this is infinite. Oportet igitur 
quod forma universi sit a Deo tntenta et volita. Non est rgitur 
a casu: casu enim esse dicumus quae praeter intentionem agen- 
tis sunt. Forma autem universi consistit in distinctione et 
ordine partvum eius. Non est igitur distinctio rerum a casu 
(Cap. 39). Now if chance is no explanation of the variety 
presented by the world, it is readily seen how far “ fortuitous 
variations” account for the changes through which the world 
evolves. 

The fortuitous of course is no modern invention. It was 
known and freely used in the early days of philosophy by | 
those systems which were thoroughly naturalistic and conse- 
quently averse to the idea of an intelligent cause as the design- 
ing and governing power in the world-process. With refer- 
ence to them St. Thomas declares at the close of the chapter 
cited above: | 3 


Per hoe autem excluditur opinio antiquorum naturalium ponentium — 
causam materialem solam et unam ex qua omnia fiebant raritate et 
densitate: hos enim necesse est dicere distinctionem rerum quas in 
universo videmus, non ex alicuius ordinante intentione provenisse, sed 
ex materiae fortuito motu. Similiter etiam excluditur error Demo- 
eriti et Leucippi ponentium infinita principia materialia, scilicet in- 
divisibilia corpora eiusdem naturae sed differentia figuris, ordine et ~ 
positione, ex quorum concursu (quem oportebat esse fortuitum, cum 
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causam agentem negarent ) ponebant esse diversitatem in rebus, prop- 
ter tres praedictas atomorum differentias scilicet figurae, ordinis et 
positionis ; ; unde sequebatur distinctionem rerum esse seeabicis quod 
ex praemissis patet esse falsum. 3 


Aquinas doubtless would have regarded as strange the logic 
of those systems which hold that every event in the world- 
process is rigidly determined by a cause or at least by an ante- 
cedent event, and yet claim that what set the whole course of 
events going in one direction rather in any other of the count- 
less possible directions, was mere chance. And however diluted 
the teleology which one may adopt, it is hard to see how even 
this can be justified if the order of nature was a fortuitous 
variation from primeval chaos. In the latter case, it would 
be much simpler, logically, to say of any observable event that 
it “just happened ”: and this would result in an appreciable 
economy of effort at explanation or description or, for that 
matter, of reasoning in any form. : 

As already stated, St. Thomas, while he insists that God 
operates in every action of secondary causes, does not deny 
that these have their own efficiency. On the contrary, he con- 
siders their causal activity as another phase of their resem- 
blance to the Creator. A purely inert thing would, by the very 
fact of its existence, bear a remote likeness to God. Through 
causal activity, the likeness is less remote. Hence the ascend- 
ing scale of being is graded not only according to differences 
in nature and natural properties, but also seepabens, to higher 
and higher modes of productivity. — 

There is thus a continual expansion in which causation and 
similarity go together. Each agent tends to reproduce itself 
in its effects. Consequently, it transmits to them both their 
‘specific nature and the power to produce further effects each 
after its own kind. Hence the assimilari Deo is no mere static 
affair such as the likeness wrought by the photographer’s art. 
It is rather a succession of activities in which both individual 
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things and the entire assemblage of things incessantly weave 
the order which is the optimum universi. 

To be a cause of other things is, according to St. Thomas, 
a mark of perfection—in fact, the highest point of excellence. 
Haec igitur perfectio ultumo accidit rev ut aliorum causa ex- 
istat. Quum igitur per multa tendat res creata in divinam 
similitudinem, hoc ultimum et restat ut divinam semilitudinem 
quaerat per hoc quod sit aliorum causa (Cap. 21). 

This quest (quaerat) after the divine likeness does not con- 
flict with the tendency by which each created agent seeks its — 
own good. The seekings coincide. By the very fact that it 
strives to imitate God the creature also aims at its perfection. 
This applies to all the forms of causal activity which make 
up the world-process and to all agents whether conscious or 
unconscious. 


Planum igitur fit quod ea etiam quae cognitione carent possunt operari 
propter finem, et appetere bonum naturali appetitu, et appetere 
divinam similitudinem et propriam perfectionem. Non est autem dif- 
ferentia sive hoe sive illud dicatur. Nam per hoe tendunt in suam 
perfectionem quod tendunt ad bonum, quum unumquodque in tantum 
bonum sit in quantum est perfectum. Secundum vero quod tendit 
ad hoe quod sit bonum tendit in divinam similitudinem; Deo enim 
assimilatur aliquid in quantum bonum est; bonum autem hoe vel illud © 
particulare habet quod sit appetibile, in quantum est similitudo primae 
bonitatis; propter hoe igitur tendit in proprium bonum quia tendit 
in divinam similitudinem, et non e converso. Unde patet quod omnia 
appetunt divinam similitudinem quasi ultimum finem (III, 24). 


In the gradation which the universe presents, the various 
stages are not detached. They are linked in such a way that 
the lower serve as the preparation for the higher. This advance 
St. Thomas interprets in terms of a principle which is basic 
in his philosophy, viz. the passage from potentiality to ac- 
Quum vero, ut dictum est, quaelibet res mota, in quantum movetur, © 
tendat in divinam similitudinem ut sit in se perfecta, perfectum autem 
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sit unumquodque in quantum fit actu, oportet- quod intentio cuiuslibet 
in potentia existentis sit ut per motum tendat in actum. Quanto 
igitur aliquis actus est posterior et magis perfectus, tanto principalius 
in idipsum appetitus materiae fertur. Unde oportet quod in ul- 
teriorem et perfectissimum actum quem materia consequi potest tendat 
appetitus materiae quo appetit fornam, sicut in ultimum finem genera- 
tionis. | | 

In actibus autem formarum, gradus quidam inveniuntur. Nam ma- 
teria prima est in potentia primum ad formam elementi; sub forma 
vero elementi existens, est in potentia ad formam mixti, propter quod 
elementa sunt materia mixti; sub forma autem mixti considerata, est 
in potentia ad animam vegetabilem, nam talis corporis anima actus 
est. Itemque anima. vegetabilis est in potentia ad sensitivam, sensi- 
tiva vero ad intellectivam; quod processus generationis ostendit ; primo 
enim in generatione est foetus vivens vita plantae, postmodum vero 
vita animalis, demum vero vita hominis. Post hane autem formam 
non invenitur in generabilibus et corruptibilibus posterior forma et 
dignior. Ultimus igitur generationis totius gradus est anima humana, 
et in hane tendit materia sicut in ultimam formam. Sunt ergo ele- 
menta propter corpora mixta, haee vero propter viventia, in quibus 
plantae sunt propter animalia, animalia propter hominem, homo enim 
est finis totius generationis. 


Since the whole process culminates in him, man tends to 
similarity with God according to all the modes of imitation 
which are found in lower forms of being, i. e. existence, self- 
maintenance and causal activity. To these, moreover, he adds 
the higher tendency which his possession of intellect makes 
possible: his ultimate aim is to know God. The knowledge 
obtainable by any created intelligence is, necessarily, imper- 
fect; and yet, because of the excellence of the object, even that 
knowledge surpasses a full comprehension of lesser things; in- 
tellectus igitur quantumcumque modicum possit de divina cog- 
nitione percipere, illud erit sibi pro ultimo fine magis quam 
perfecta cognitio inferiorum intelligibiliwm (III, 25). 

By the very fact that a creature is endowed with intellect, 
it bears in high degree the likeness of God. But the similarity 
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reaches its maximum through the actual functioning of the 
intellect. The’ divine intellect has no phases of inactivity or 
potentiality such as appear in our mental life; it is a ceaseless. 
actus. Consequently it is through its activity that our intellect 
approaches in some measure God’s intellect. 

Unumquodque tendit in divinam similitudinem sicut in proprium 
finem. Illud igitur per quod unumquodque maxime Deo assimilatur 
est ultimus finis ejus. Deo autem assimilatur maxime creatura in- — 
tellectualis per hoe quod intellectualis est; hance enim similitudinem 
habet prae caeteris creaturis et hoc includit omnes alias; in genere 
autem hujus similitudinis magis assimilatur Deo, secundum quod in- 
telligit actu, quam secundum quod intelligit in habitu vel potentia, 
quia Deus semper actu intelligens est, ut probatum est (1. 1, ¢. 56); 
et in hoe quod intelligit actu, maxime assimilatur Deo, secundum quod 
intelligit.ipsum Deum; nam ipse Deus intelligendo se intelligit omnia 
alia, ut probatum est (I. 1, ¢. 46). Intelligere igitur Deum est ultimus 
finis omnis intellectualis substantiae. (ibid.). 


Large, therefore, as is the part which imitation plays in 
human activities, it is by no means confined to them. It is 
a universal tendency. God is both the Origin whence all things 
have their being and the Original which all things copy. The 
copying, again, is carried on under His guidance and in virtue 
of the capacities which He imparts to finite things. Thus, 
having endowed them with existence He leads them back to 
Himself. As Professor Morgan aptly states: “A doctrine that 
acknowledges a directive Activity in evolution explains also 
from above, accepting, with its fitting form of piety, God who 
draws all things and all men upwards.” * 


Epwarp A. Pace. 
The Catholic University of America. 


* Op. cit., p. 62. 
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THE THEORY OF FALLACY IN ARISTOTLE 
AND KANT 


T) SYCHOLOGY classifies fallacies according to the physical 
conditions of the subject, the emotions, state of the 


-senses, conative efforts or desires, or other elements affecting 


the subject and tending to induce error in the judgment. Log- 
ically, we can group certain forms of expression or methods of 
linking thoughts together which are sufficiently imitative of 
valid reasoning to produce confusion in the mind and lead the 
careless thinker into error. These two points of view have 


-yalue: logic assists the philosopher in showing that the defect 


is not in the mental gift itself, but in its careless use or mis- 
use, while perhaps psychology will prove of greater worth in 


the practical discovery and prevention of error. In recent 


years, a large amount of research has been devoted to the study 
of illusions both under normal and abnormal conditions. The 
effect of prearranged conditions, of fears and of various emo- 
tions on belief, the spread of ideas having no foundation 
through the mass of people, the effects of lesions, diseases and 
drugs, the struggles of the mind toward normal development 


have all been made the subject of inductive study, and a mass 


of material has thereby been accumulated which still awaits 
the touch of the philosopher’s hand. We shall not in this 
paper attempt to systematize, in any thorough manner, the 
results of these investigations, nor strive to evaluate them from 
the standpoint of metaphysics. Our effort will rather be to 
lay the groundwork of such an estimate: we shall examine fal- 
lacy as a logical deviation and present the chief points of the 
realistic theory as made by Aristotle, and the subjectivistic 
view as exemplified in Kant. These two philosophers are 


selected not because of the completeness or perfection with 
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which they treat the subj ect, but because of the a posi- - 
tion which they occupy in their respective schools. 

Aristotle has given the fallacy formal treatment in his 
Topics. Under the title Dept he has fur- 
nished the point of departure for all subsequent studies and 
supplied a terminolgy still largely in use. The historic back- 
ground of his Elenchus and the source of his examples must be 
sought in the rise of the Sophists. This fact is often forgotten 
by those who are astonished that Aristotle should have deemed 
some of the sophistical trivialities which he cites worthy of 
serious consideration or that we should find inanities carried 
to the extreme of the Platonic ‘ Kuthydemus.’ Greek history 
affords the answer. From the beginning of the fifth century 
_ changes began in Greek thought and life which tended to excite 
mistrust in the explanations of the world offered by philosophy. 
The spread of knowledge in the rising democracy produced a _ 
demand for reasons, no matter how shallow, which would just- 

ify the rejection of all customs or laws which set a limit on 
the demands of popular will. Parmenides, Heracleitus, Em- 
pedocles and Democritus had disputed the truth of sense per- 
ception, while their materialism had left no means of estab- 
lishing scientifically the higher truth of rational knowledge. 
The diffusion of education fostered the skeptical attitude thus 
evoked: politics required leaders, and to become a leader, dia- 
lectical skill was required. The opportunity of the Sophists 
was at hand. They announced themselves as wise men, and 
gained their livelihood by offering instruction to all who wished 
to learn. Not all were teachers of dialectics: some taught the 
mechanical arts, but always they accepted pay. Since the 
time of Plato it has been customary to call all those persons 
Sophists who came forward as teachers of Or 


2 Cfr. Wdmund Zeller, Outlines of Greek Philosophy (Eng. trans. Lon- 
don: Alleyne and Abbott, ), p. 88 sq. 
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‘virtue’ or ‘ power.’ They undertook to make their pupils 
adepts in action and speech, and to qualify them for the man- 


agement of a household or a community. Their stress of the 


practical rested upon the conviction that we cannot know real- 
ity and that our knowledge cannot pass beyond subjective phe- 
nomena. They aimed not so much at producing scientific con- 
viction as at contradicting and confusing an adversary. They 
were the forerunners of the skeptical school of Zeno. In fact, 
the formula of Parmenides “ man is the measure of all things ” 

is the logical antecedent of every form of. subj ectivism in 


ancient and modern times. 


Plato, seeing this state of affairs, turned to satire; Aristotle 
gave us his Hlenchus of Sophisms. This work did not purport 


’ to be a study of the causes of error, nor even an analysis of all 


possible forms of sophistry. It was rather a practical summary 
of the vaporings of the subjectivists as spread abroad in his 


time. After discussing the syllogism and other forms of argu- 


mentation, Aristotle decided to set forth in a technical manner 
the precise reasons for the specious character of the sophistical 
arguments which had cost sound philosophy so much of its pres- 
tige. He entitled it Hlenchus, which denotes an argument 


_ used in disproof, for no sophism deserves the name of proof. 


This was the first formal classification of fallacies; while im- 
perfect, it still holds a useful place. He divides fallacies into 
two classes: those due to language (apa ryv reEw, or in dic- 
tione), and those traceable to something outside of mere lan- 


guage (éfw tis Adfews, or extra dictionem). Under the first 


head he enumerates six kinds of fallacies, and under the second, 


seven. Every writer on logic recalls this list. We present it 


here briefly as a preliminary to our estimate of the Aristotelian 

—— of fallacy in general. | 
Equivocation is the first of the fallacies in the Elenchus. 

In a wide sense, all the fallacies of language involve a shifting 


of meaning of a word, phrase, or of the sense of a proposition 
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in the course of an argument. In the strict sense, equivocation - 
is confined to words. There is scarcely a word in any devel- 
oped language which does not lend itself to more than one 
meaning or shade of meaning. To a thinker trained in exact- 
ness, such shifting is always fairly obvious; yet Aristotle 
judged this fallacy worthy of notice. It is solved by distribut- 
ing the term into the various meanings which it has, and as- 
signing to it in each place where it is used the meaning proper 
to that use. The meaning to be rejected is thus made clear 
and the unannounced shift is brought to light. If we take, for 
example, the word ‘nullification.’ In American history it has 
acquired an association with attempts at disunion by illegal 
resistance to the execution of laws or parts of the Constitution. 
On the other hand, it has the wider meaning of bringing about 
the non-operation of law by rightful means, such as repeal or 
declaration of invalidity by the Supreme Court. Where a 
man pleads for the latter and his opponent fastens on him 
the odium of the former, this fallacy is committed. Despite 
the venerable antiquity of equivocation, it is still able to bring 
itself into public affairs and sway the mind not skilled in logic. 

Amphibology is a similar fallacy, but the twofold meaning 
is hidden in the whole sentence rather than in a single word. 
The grammatical structure may leave the sense obscure, or the 
expression used may admit of various explanations. The 
ancient oracles are said to have made use of it. The comic 
strip writer of today finds it his treasure mine of catch phrases 
and riddles. It is fallen into when a metaphor is taken in its 
literal sense, as when it is said, “‘ You are the salt of the earth,” 
this were to be understood as signifying that the one addressed 
were composed wholly of crystals of sodium chloride. 

The fallacies of composition and of division consist in ac- | 
cepting as joined what should be taken as separated or accept- 
ing as separate what should be joined together. Thus when 
the time element enters into a verb, it may be taken as involv- 
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ing the time element, or as some mediaevalists classed it, cum 
statu, or as independent of it, sine statu. Thus if I say, “ Bru- 
tus is the slayer of Caesar,” it is a fallacy to conclude that 


‘Brutus survives to the present time. 


The fallacies of accent and of figure of speech complete this 
part of the Elenchus. The fallacies outside of language are: 
(1) The fallacy of the accident, in which what is essential 
and always present, is confused with what is accidental and 
sometimes present, sometimes not present. (2) The fallacy a 


. dwcto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter, or from a qualified 


statement to an unqualified. Its opposite, a dicto simpliciter 
ad dictum secundum quid, or from the unqualified to the 
qualified, is equally fallacious. (3) Shifting the issue, ignora- 
tion elencht. This is what is called ‘ setting up a straw man’ 


and then demolishing him. (4) False cause, non causa pro 


causa. This may be called the fallacy of science, for the errors 
of science are usually made by explaining a fact as due to 
something which is not its true source. Sunlight is said to 
extinguish glowing coals-in a grate, when as a matter of fact, 
this is a phenomenon of contrast. (5) The fallacy of conse- 
quent, which occurs in the invalid moods of the hypothetical 
syllogism. For example: ‘‘ If man is descended from the beast, 
his body will resemble that of the beast. But his body resem- 
bles that of the beast. Therefore he is descended from the 
beast.” (6) Begging the question, petitio principit, in which 


_the very point to be proved is surreptitiously taken for granted. 


(7) The fallacy of many questions, which is an interrogative 


form of begging the question. The leading questions which 


lawyers attempt, but which are against the rules of evidence. 
are generally of this type. The person questioned is asked to 
give an answer to a question which assumes as true the matter 
at issue in the trial. 7 

This Aristotelian catalogue of fallacies is, like so much of 
his logic, an effort at classification. It shattered the counter- 
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feit values of pseudo-enunciations and the linking of interpre- 
tations in confusing modes foreign to the genuine functioning 
_of the mind. But even he found it impossible to confine his 
classification to verbal aberrations: he had to include the falla- 
cies outside of language. He listed false cause without trying 
to give any account of the mental antecedents or the subjective 
conditions which are productive of this error. His attitude 
was coldly objective: he dealt with realities, not symbols. His 
method was simple, drawn from his experience. He.made no 
attempt to elaborate on the relations which exist between falla- 
cies, and rested when he had indicated their inconclusive char- 
acter according to the logical laws which he had formulated. 
Logicians of later periods added to the number of fallacies and 
changed the principle of classification in one manner or an- 
other. But not until the appearance of the Transcendental 
- Dialectic of Kant did the whole problem shift its basis. More 
recently, the rejection of natural law for which pragmatism 
paved the way, and the new realism which is satisfied with a 
universe governed by chance operating over infinite distances 
and through unlimited time, have removed the ultimate from 
the human mind and left us with neither sound logic nor fal- 
lacy. The beginnings of this change are to be found in Kant’s 
philosophy of illusions and his antithetic of pure reason, or 
antinomies. | | 

In the first chapter of his Dialectic, Kant states that the 
sole cause of error is the unobserved influence of the sensibility 
upon the understanding. A cognition which competely har- 
monizes with the laws of understanding can contain no error. 
The subjective understanding cannot of itself fall into error, — 
nor can the senses which observe phenomena. Error arises 
when the subjective grounds of a judgment are blended and 
confounded with the objective grounds. There are empirical 
illusions of the senses, such as optical illusions. The sophis- 
_ tical syllogism, which consists in the imitation of the form of 
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reason, is a logical illusion, and arises entirely from a want 
of due attention to the rules of logic. It totally disappears 
when attention is directed to its illusory character. Logical 
dialectic (the logic of Aristotle) in the detection of sophisms 
has to do merely with an-error in the logical consequence of 
the propositions, or with an artificially constructed illusion, 
in imitation of the natural error. In such fallacy the un- 
skilled man, from want of the requisite knowledge, involves 
himself, and the sophist utilizes it as a device to mislead the 
unwary. In this manner, Kant sweeps the whole elenchus of 
Aristotle out of the realm of the transcendental; the logical 
fallacies are to be corrected: the real error is the uncorrectable 
illusion which has its seat in pure reason. ? 

Kant maintains that there is a transcendental illusory ap- 
pearance by which we are led to accept as within the sphere of 
our knowledge principles which belong properly among the 
insoluble questions whose answer the mind ever seeks. His 
opinion is that just as the astronomer, though not deceived by 
the illusion, cannot help from seeing the moon larger at its 
rising than sometime afterwards, so the reason considered sub- 
jectively as a faculty of human cognition, is subject to certain 
fundamental rules and maxims in its exercise, which, while not 
valid or known as valid, have all the appearance of objective 
principles. These constitute a natural and unavoidable dialec- 
tic of pure reason, an inseparable adjunct of human reason, 
which even after the exposure of the illusion does not cease to 
deceive, but continues to lead reason into momentary errors 
which it becomes necessary continually to_remove. He then 
proceeded to correct this uncorrectable margin of error. The 
sole key which he is able to offer is the tendency of the reason 
to reduce the great variety of the cognitions of the understand- 
ing to some principle of unity, or idea. Such an idea is a 
- product of reason, but at the same time is an object of which 
we can have no conception beyond the problematical. 
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_ In the second book of the Dialectic, he develops the idea of 
this unavoidable natural fallacy still further. The tendency to 
unity brings us to syllogisms which contain no empirical premi- 
ses (which therefore are only problematical concepts), and 
by means of which we conclude from something which we do not 
know to something of which we do not even possess a concep- 
tion, and to which by an unavoidable illusion, we ascribe reality. 
Such arguments, he says, are to be called sophisms rather than 
syllogisms; yet they are not mere fictions or accidental products 
of reason, but are necessitated by its very nature. They are 
sophisms of reason herself, from which the wisest cannot es- 
cape. After long labor, a wise man may be able to guard 
against the error, but he cannot free himself from the illusion. 

These natural fallacies, or sophistical syllogisms fall into 
three classes. This number corresponds to the number of | 
necessary ideas of which Kant allows us no true conception. 

The psychological idea or ego, with its implications of immor- 
tality, supplies the transcendental paralogism. The arguments 
based on the totality of a world concept, or cosmological system 
of ideas put reason into the condition which he styles the anti- 
momy of pure reason. The third kind of sophistical argu- 
- ment, by which I conclude to a being of all beings, or theo- 
logical idea, is dignified by the name zdeal of pure reason. The 
paralogisms of pure reason are not so called because of defec- 
tive form but because, while correct in form, they conclude 
falsely. The antinomies are composed of thesis and antithesis _ 
which contradicting each other are established on each side 
by arguments apparently valid. The ideal of pure reason is - 
unattainable by proof because it must include the rejection of 
contradictions and at the same time contain the sum-total of all 
possibilities. It remains an ideal and the only proper ideal of 
which the human mind is capable, but we are left in uncer- 
tainty concerning its place among actually existing things, or 
concerning its real existence at all. | 
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The speculations of Kant along these lines were not made 
with a view to the nature of fallacy but looking toward the 


_ establishment of his own metaphysic. He is in the difficult 


position of admitting the sophistical character of the accepted 
fallacies of logic, and at the same time of maintaining that all 
argumentation traced to its ultimate or first principles is 
essentially fallacious in so far as it does not lead to truth. 
Error invincibly takes on the appearance of truth and it is 


only by steeling ourselves against the results of the normal 


functioning of our minds that we are able to escape illusion. 


‘The whole study of logic, including the exposition of the falla- 


cies, becomes altogether hypothetical. We are devoting our 
energies not to what is actually the case, but to what moves 
along the unstable surface of our thought-stream. By reducing 


to a sophism the invincible conviction of the reality of self, 


substance, permanence, and objective reality, while admitting 


its invincibility, Kant left nothing to logic or to rational psy- 


chology. He sought to save God by an ideal and morality by 
an imperative: as a matter of fact, he left nothing of either. 
Since Kant, the study of fallacy has passed into a different 
phase. The formal fallacies of deduction cannot of course be 
overlooked or neglected, but more attention is devoted to the 
errors to which the inductive method is especially exposed ; 


psychologists have directed their research to the sources of 


fallacy and the manner of its generation in the mind. Some? 
view it as entirely the result of mental indolence. We are said 
to think much less frequently than we suppose. We are too 
content to follow current phrases, accept familiar associations 


without question, and in general to ride along with the stream. 


But modern research goes further than this. The difficulties 
of accurate observation, the sway of the emotions, the deficien- 


cies of various mental types struggling with inclinations, 


2 James E. Creighton, An Introductory Logic (New York, 1923), p. 298. 
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which, if not inborn, have become second natures, are all in- 
cluded in the scope of such investigations. The special diff- 
culties of the growing mimd,the necessity of rapid adjustment 
with the advance of science haye also their place. The weight 
of fixed opinions, passions and prejudices, the narrowing of 
view begotten by false education or the too vehement pursuit 
‘of some favorite subject are matters of investigation in the 
genetic study of error. The countless errors accepted all too 
readily as a consequence of the dominance of certain ideas 
mark our whole generation as metaphysically shallow. Sub- 
jectivism has been a valuable stimulus to the accumulation of 
facts and the description of occurrences affecting every side 
of mental life: it remains, however, the shadow and not the 
substance of truth. | 
Francis AucustinE WALSH. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION OF PSYCHIC FUNCTIONS—AN 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SURVEY (1) 


HE nexus between body and mind has long been the subject of 
philosophical speculation. The brain is generally recognized 
as the instrument of psychic processes. But how can the physical 
mediate the psychic and, conversely, how can the psychic affect the 
_ physical? It is not the purpose of the present paper to propose a 
solution for this problem but rather to find an answer to more funda- 
mental questions which should serve as a basis for philosophical orien- 
tation: do specific structures or areas in the brain serve as instruments 
for various mental activities? In other words, do there exist in the 
brain “centers” which initiate and carry out such activities as the motor, 
auditory and visual functions and, even, the thought processes? Or, 
on the other hand, does the brain function as a unit in the initiation 
and control of bodily movement and in the mediation of sensory, per- 
ceptual and volitional processes? It is clear that the philosopher 
should possess at least an elementary knowledge of the structure of 
the brain and that he should be acquainted with the scientific data of 
its physiology. In this paper an attempt will be made to give to a 
confused mass of literature an orderly arrangement which, it is hoped, 
will be of service to those interested in psychological and ee 
studies. 
Before discussing modern views of cerebral localization of psychic 
- funetion a brief historical resumé of the subject should be of interest. 
Plato taught that the mind possesses three distinct faculties each re- 
siding in a different organ of the body: the concupiscent having its 
seat in the liver and the irascible in the heart. The rational faculty 
he assigned to the brain. Aristotle, although a pupil of Plato and 
the son of a physician, regarded the heart as the seat of the sensitive 
soul and the source of nervous action “ while the brain was of second- 
ary importance, being the coldest part of the body, devoid of blood 
and having for its chief or only function to cool the heart.” 1 


1 Thorndike, L., istory of agic and Science 
1923), I, 146. | 
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About a century after Aristotle came Galen. No one exercised 
greater influence upon mediaeval science than this eminent physician 
of the second century. Galen attacked the teaching of Aristotle and 
showed experimentally that “all the nerves originated in the brain. 
either directly or by means of the spinal cord which he thought to be 
a conducting organ merely, not a center.” He observed that injuries 
of the brain affected sensation and movement and even voice and 
breathing. Furthermore, that injuries to one side of the brain affect- 
ed the opposite side of the body. So convincing were his dissections 
which demonstrated the relation of the brain to the voice and respira- 
tion that, as he tells us, fifteen years later no one dared dispute them. 

The theory of animal spirits dominated philosophical thought from 
Hippocrates to the beginning of the nineteenth century. It was believed 
that the brain elaborated a subtle ethereal fluid (the animal spirits) 
which were used by the soul in the performance of its functions. 
“Not,” observed Galen, “that this animal spirit is of the substance 
of the soul but its prime agent while inhabiting the brain.” | 

The same belief prevailed among the Arabian writers. Costa ben 
Luca (ninth century) assumed the existence of a spiritus which, unlike 
the body, is incorporeal, but which nevertheless perishes when sepa- 
rated from the body. The so-called vital processes, such as breathing 
and the pulse as well as sensation and movement, he believed, are 
mediated by the spiritus. The spiritus also serves as the vehicle of 
higher mental processes and the clearer and more subtle the fluid— 
as in the case of a more perfect human ic inane more readily does 
it lend itself to intellectual activities. 

According to Costa ben Luca the spiritus becomes more subtle and 
capable of serving as the instrument of the higher mental activities 
such as imagination, memory and reason by its passage from one 
ventricle to another. The less subtle spiritus is used by the brain for 
the five senses. It courses to the sense organs through hollow tubes. 

In the writings of other mediaeval writers we find an adhesion to 
the belief in animal spirits although they differed from Costa ben Luca 
as to the nature of the spiritus and also as to the cavities of the brain. 
Among such writers may be mentioned Constantinus Africanus, Petro- 
cellus the Salernitan, in the eleventh century; Hildegard of Bingen 
and the Pseudo-Augustinian in the twelfth; Bartholomew of England 
and Vincent of Beauvais in the thirteenth century. ae 

Constantinus Africanus taught that the s piritus of the brain is the 
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rational soul. He, and the other writers we have mentioned, held 
that the brain has three main cavities. In the first (the phantastic), 
the senses are controlled, sensations are registered and phantasms 
or images are formed. The second or middle cell was thought to be 
the logical or rational cell which examines and judges the forms re- 
ceived from the senses and the imagination. The third was the seat 
of memory since it is here that such forms as pass the examination 
of the logical cell are conserved. | 

In mediaeval times there was but little experimental and clinical 
data of a scientific nature, but that the writers of those days, none the 
less, realized the need of this type of evidence for sound philosophical 
_ speculation can be readily seen from an examination of the writings 
of the two outstanding representatives of the times—Albert the Great 
-and Thomas Aquinas. The scientific knowledge of those days, viewed 
in the light of present-day standards, was extremely limited, frequently 
inaccurate and not always free from an admixture of magic and super- 
-stition. But it was the approved science of the day, the best that 
could be offered and the philosopher did not fear it but used it, often- 
times as a basis of his speculations. 

What was true, in general, of scientific data in mediaeval times, 
was particularly true of the anatomy and physiology of the brain. 
However it was believed that empirical data warranted the views then 
prevalent of eerebral localization of mental functions. Thus Adelard 
of Bath states that through a case in which a man was injured in the 
front part of the head it was discovered experimentally which portion 
of the brain was the instrument of the — and which parts 
of memory and reason.’ 

It is interesting to observe that pain of England who ac- 
cepted the theory of the three brain cavities devoted to the three mental 
_ faculties (in these he followed Constantinus) associated disorders 
in the brain with the disturbances of mental functions that occur 
in mania and melancholia. In mania, he believed there is an infection 
_ of the anterior cavity of the brain with injury to the imagination 
whereas, in melancholia, the infection has settled in the central cavity 
producing loss of reason.° 

Thomas Aquinas in his treatise on De Potentiis Animae adopts the 
Arabian doctrine which divides the brain into three vesicles. The 


* Thorndike, L., Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 39. 
* Thorndike, L., Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 408. 
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first, or the anterior, according to St. Thomas, is the organ of the 
sensus communis. To the second he assigns the phantasia. Since this 
part of the brain, he says, does not abound in a fluid substance as 
does the part to which is assigned the sensus communis, it can better 
retain sensible forms in the absence of the object of sense perception. 
Liquid, he adds, has good receptive but poor retentive powers where- 
as the conditions are just the reverse in the case of dry substance. 
The third sensitive power is the estimative or cogitative (vis aestima- 
tiva). The organ of this power in brutes is located in the posterior 
portion of the middle part of the brain, but in man in the middle 
cavity which is designated as the syllogistic. In animals this. faculty 
is called the natural estimative (aestimativa, naturalis) but in man 
the cogitative (cogitativa). The fourth sensible power which has 
to do with recollection is called the memorativa. Its organ is assigned 
to the posterior cavity of the brain.‘ 

Descartes, three hundred years later, believed that from the animal 
spirits the soul obtained information as to what was going on in the 
body and in the external world. Movements of the body were con- 
trolled by orders transmitted from the soul through the animal spirits 
to the muscles and nerves. The point of contact between the soul © 
and animal spirits, he taught, was in the pineal gland. 

Thus, we find the ancient and mediaeval physiology of the brain 
and, consequently, the psychology of those times characterized by two 
conceptions: (1) the existence of animal spirits, (2) division of the 
brain into three cavities. Belief in the existence of animal spirits was 
so firmly rooted in the minds of scientific men that as late as the eigh- 
teenth century we find a prominent physiologist, John Augustus Unzer, — 
writing in his Principles of Physiology: “ All the phenomena of motion 
and sensation manifested through the nerves, render probable the exist- 
ence of a remarkably subtle fluid essence, which is present invisibly 
in the medulla of the brain and nerves, and is the means whereby all 

the functions of both are performed. It is termed the vital spirits or 
nervous fluid, but it is not known how and when it contributes to the 
animal actions. It is not that fluid matter which is seen in the medulla 
of the brain and nerves, but a much more subtle spirit, imperceptible 
to the senses. It is inferred from the phenomena which betray its 
existence, that this nervous fluid is a remarkably mobile fluid, a spirit- 


Thomas Aquinas, De Potentiis Animae, CIV. 
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ous vapour, which can be neither aqueous, nor glutinous, nor elastic, 
nor etheral, nor electrical.” 5 ; | 
The first significant attempt to localize cerebral function was made 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century by the physician Franz 
Joseph Gall and his pupil, Johann Gaspar Spurzheim. These two in- 
vestigators elaborated what they called a system of phrenology. Since 
the brain fits snugly in the skull, as they taught, they regarded the 
contour of the skull as indicative of the contour of the brain. Gall 
divided the skull into twenty-six regions, while Spurzheim differentia- 
ted thirty-five regions. Each region was supposed to represent the 
organ of some particular mental aptitude. It is unfortunate that the 
ill-repute which has befallen the system of these two men, who were 
among the most eminent men of their time, should have detracted 
from their real merit as scientific investigators. | 

The doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim may be briefly summarized. 
The cerebral convolutions and, particularly, the grey substance should 
be regarded “as the organs of the intellectual faculty and should be 
recognized as the parts where the instincts, sentiments, thoughts, tal- 
ents, the affective qualities and, in general, the moral and intellectual 
forces are exercised.” ® “It is certain,” Gall maintains, “ that the quali- 
ties common to men and animals have their seat in the lateral and 
posterior parts of the head; in the measure that animals have received 
certain parts of the brain, the anterior-superior or frontal, do they 
also enjoy certain intellectual faculties. Im man when the organs of 
the posterior and inferior portions of the brain are excessively de- 
veloped and those of. the anterior portion compressed, the animal 
inclinations must have the ascendency.” 

Gall’s explanation of the intellectual inferiority of women is inter- 
esting. In women, he says the anterior-superior parts of the brain 
ordinarily acquire a development that is much less than in men. The 
intellectual inferiority of women is not due to the education which 
they have received nor to the handicaps which belong particularly to 
them, but only to a less degree of _——— of the parts of the 
brain in the anterior-superior frontal region." 

About the middle of the nineteenth century we observe a swing of 
the pendulum. Experimental investigations were undertaken and these 


® Unzer, J. A., The Principles of Physiology (London, 1851), 19. 
*Soury, J., Le Systeme Nerveuw Central — 1899), 508. 
7 Op. cit., p. 508. 
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led to conclusions that made untenable the doctrine of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. Foremost among the physiologists of these days was Flourens. 
He experimented on pigeons, removing various portions of the brain. 
He found that “one can cut out in any region of the brain a certain 
extent of the cerebral hemispheres without destroying their function.” 
A portion of the hemisphere is sufficient for the exercise of their 
functions. With the extirpation of a large portion all the functions are 
weakened and, beyond certain limits, they are altogether destroyed. The 
cerebral hemispheres act as a unit, therefore, in the full and entire ex 
ercise of their functions. “ Finally,” writes Flourens, “ when one 
sensation is lost all are lost; when one faculty disappears, all dis- 
appear. There are not therefore different seats for different faculties 
nor for different sensations. The faculty to perceive, to judge, or to 
will one thing, resides in the same place as that to perceive, judge or 
will another; and consequently this faculty which is ey one, 
resides essentially in only one organ.” ® 

Longet, an eminent physiologist of the nineteenth century, confirmed 
the conclusions of Flourens. By means of mechanical and chemical agents 
he irritated the cortical substance of dogs and rabbits and also stimu- 
lated it with the galvanic current, but could obtain no involuntary con- 
traction of the muscles.° 

The greatest experimenters in physiology toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century — Magendie, Matteucci, Van Deen, Budge and 
Shiff—taught that psychic functions could not be. localized in any 
specific areas of the brain. 

The teachings of Gall and Spurzheim consequently fell into dis- 
repute. It is not surprising that the reports of several investigators 
which supported the view of cerebral localization either received scant 
attention or were vigorously attacked. Bouillaud, in 1847, attempted 
to prove that the sense of language is located in the anterior lobes of 
the brain. His conclusions were based on a number of cases in which 
he described a marked correspondence in the extent of defects in 
speech and the extent of lesion in the anterior lobes.1° A few years 
later came the classic study of Broca. From a careful study of a case 


® Flourens, P., Sur les Propriétés et les Fonctions du Systéme Nerveusx 
(Paris, 1824), I, 99. 

®Longet, F. A., Anatomie et Physiologie du — Nerveuxr (Paris, 
1642), I, 644 et seq. 

10 Bouillaud, Bull. de VAcad. de Méd. (1847), 13, 548. 
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of aphemia and the condition of the brain, he reached the conclusion 
that loss of speech was a consequence of a lesion in the left frontal 
convolution of the brain. This area at the present day is spoken of as 
Broca’s area.** | 

In 1863 G. Dax submitted to the French Academy a paper entitled 
“Qbservations tending to prove the constant coincidence of derange- 
ments of speech with a lesion of the left hemisphere of the brain.” »” 
He evidently thought that this was the first contribution on the subject 
for when Broca’s report was called to his attention he wrote a paper 
in which he maintained that it was not Broca but his own (Dax’s) 
father who was the first to localize speech in the left frontal convolution. 
His father had studied a case of speech defect as early as 1800 and, by 
1836, had observed more than forty cases always with the lesion exclu- 
sively or predominantly in the left hemisphere. He printed an account 
of his results and circulated the papers among many friends, principally 
the professors of the medical faculty of Montpelier but received very 
little attention. The son, G. Dax, although no encouragement came to 
him from his medical confréres, added to the observations and studies 
of his father and reported a confirmation of his father’s conclusions to 
his scientific associates as early as 1858.** 

Striking and apparently conclusive as these studies were, they never- 
theless did not succeed in bringing physiologists to consider seri- 
ously the probability that mental functions may be localized in specific 
areas of the brain. This was, no doubt, due to the scientific dogma of 
the day for which Flourens was largely responsible. But with the classic 
experiments of Fritsch and Hitzig in 1870 the pendulum began to 
swing in the opposite direction.** These two workers upon stimulating 
a definite portion of the cortex of the dog’s brain (the sigmoid gyre) 
observed that there followed a contracture in the muscles of the body. 
A small area was described, stimulation of which produced contraction 
of the muscles of the neck. Another similar area controlled the ex- 
tension of the fore-limb, another flexion of the same limb and another 
facial movement. 


11 Broca, P., Bull. de la Société Anatomique (1861), 36, 330. — 

12 Dax, G., Compt. vend. hebdom. des sciences de Vacad. des sciences 
(1863), 56, 536. 
418 Dax, G., Montpelier Méd. (1866), 16, 172. 

14 Fritsch and Hitzig, Archiv. fiir Anat. Phys. und Wissenschaftliche 
Medizin (1870), 300. 
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These experiments served as stimulus for further experiments of 
the same type. In a short while they were confirmed by other obser- 
vers. Ferrier extended the study to monkeys, the brains of which bear 
a similarity in configurations and fissures to the human brain. He 
found that a distinct and permanent paralysis of voluntary motion — 
is induced by destruction of those regions of the cortex, electrical stimu- 
lation of which gives rise to definite and predictable movements of 
the opposite side of the body. The paralysis varies in degree with the 
extent and is strictly limited according to the position of the lesion. 

“The facts of experiments on monkeys as above described,” wrote 
Ferrier in 1886, “have been abundantly confirmed by clinical and 
pathological researches in reference to the effects of cortical lesions 
in man. Within the last ten years clinical research, guided by ex- 
perimental physiology, has accumulated an enormous mass of evidence, 
which is daily being added to, showing that cortical lesions in the 
region corresponding to the motor zone of the simian brain, as above 
described, cause paralysis of voluntary motion without affection of 
sensation which varies in degree with the extent of the destruction and 
is limited according to the particular region or center which is 
implicated.” *° 

More recently Griinbaum and Sherrington conducted similar experi- 
ments on the brains of four species of anthropoid apes. The brains — 
of these animals bear a closer similarity to the human brain than the 
brains of the smaller monkeys. Much the same position was found 
in the brains of the anthropoid apes to be the motor area as Ferrier 
found in those of monkeys. With improved technique over Ferrier’s 
method, Griinbaum and Sherrington were able to show that the motor 
area is restricted to the precentral gyre of the brain and does not 
extend to the postcentral area.*® ae 

Experimental study of the problem of cerebral localization, to which 
the impetus was given by the work of Fritsch and Hitzig, has not been 
restricted to the motor functions of the cortex but has been extended 
by different methods of investigation to various psychic functions such 
as somatic sensation, vision, audition, and even to that little under- 
stood complex of mental activities embraced under the convenient 


_ 38 Ferrier, D., Functions of the Brain (London, 1876; 2nd edition, 1886), 
358. 

1¢@ A. S. Griinbaum and C. S. Sherrington, Proc. Roy. Soc. (London, — 
1901), 69, 206. 
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term “ intelligence.” A mass of clinical evidence, likewise, on the sub- 
ject has accumulated, which it may be observed, like the experimental 


results, has given rise to lengthy discussion. 3 
Research of recent years will undoubtedly necessitate a revision of 


the orthodox doctrine of cerebral localization as taught in current 


textbooks of physiology and handbooks of psychology. In the pre- 
sent review of the literature to lend order to confusion, the specific 
psychic functions and their localization in the cortex will be treated in- 
dividually. An effort will be made to give a comprehensive summary 
of the experimental and clinical evidence bearing on the subject. 
Before taking up the discussion of cerebral localization, it may serve 


to orient the general reader to outline as briefly as possible with the © 


aid of a diagram the cortical areas to which the current doctrine of 
cerebral localization assigns various psychie functions. This section 
of the present study may be passed over by those readers already ac- 
quainted with this chapter of physiology. | 


Motor Area. On the surface of each hemisphere of the brain about 
mid-way between the anterior and posterior ends, there can be seen 
a deep fissure running in a vertical direction, from the topmost part 
of the brain downwards. This is known as the fissure of Rolando. 
The convolution or strip of brain substance immediately in front of 
the fissure of Rolando is called the precentral gyre, whereas the cor- 
responding convolution on the other side of the fissure is ealled the 
postcentral gyre. The precentral gyre is regarded as the motor area 
of the cortex. The microscope reveals in the cortex cells which be- 
cause of their shape are called pyramidal cells. From these cells pro- 
ceed nerve fibers which pass downward through the brain, cross in the 
medulla, descend through the spinal cord and at various levels in the 


cord make connections with outgoing nerve fibers that innervate the 


muscles of the body. These nerve fiber tracts from the brain are called 


pyramidal tracts. Their function is to transmit the motor impulse | 


from the cortex of the brain down the spinal cord. 

One can readily see how, owing to the crossing of the pyramidal 
tracts in the medulla, electrical stimulation of the motor area in the 
cortex gives rise to muscular movements on the opposite side of the 


body, whereas extirpation of the motor area on the left side of the — 


brain results in paralysis of the right side of the body. 
The motor area extends over the entire length of the precentral gyre. 
The highest part of the precentral gyre controls the movements of the 
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: foot, while the lowermost portion controls the muscles of the head and 


neck. The trunk area lies between the two or in the middle portion 
of the gyre. Each of these three areas may be subdivided into small- 
er areas as for example the leg area into areas that control the toes, 
ankle, knee, ete. | | 


Somaesthetic or Body-Sense Area. Running parallel with the pre- 
central gyre on the opposite of the fissure of Rolando, is the post- 
central gyre. This convolution is regarded as the ‘sensory area of the 
cortex. It is generally held that it mediates the muscular sense, 
pressure and temperature and the judgments or perceptions based 
upon these sensations. When one moves a limb of another freely in 
space the resultant movement is called passive movement. Appre- 
ciations of passive movements and tactile discrimination are assigned 
to the postcentral gyre, likewise the recognition of differences in the 
intensity of sensations and differences of size, weight, form and texture 
of objects. Injury to this area is followed by astereognosis, that is 
loss of stereognostic perceptions or of the power to judge of the form 
and consistency of objects when handled. Such judgments are based 
upon perceptions that come from localized sensations of touch and, 
possibly, temperature and muscular sensibility. 


Motor Speech Area. The motor area co-ordinating the musculature 
involved in speech is situated in the posterior part of the inferior 
frontal convolution surrounding the ascending limb of the lateral fis- 
sure. This is the well-known area of Broca. It is unilateral, as it !s 
found only on the left side in right-handed persons. That the fune- 
tion of this area is to co-ordinate the movements of the tongue, lips 
and larynx, so as to produce articulate speech and not to innervate the 


musculature, is proved by the observation that a lesion of the area 


does not result in a paralysis of the muscles involved in phonation. 
It does not interfere with chewing or swallowing. Injury to this area 


which is sometimes called the motor center of speech, affects the faculty 


of expression and produces the condition known as motor aphasia. 


Frontal Eye Area. This area is situated in the middle frontal con- 
volution. It is separated from the region of Rolando by a so-called 
silent area and is the motor center for movement of the eyeballs. 
Stimulation of this area gives rise to conjugate movements of the 


two eyeballs. Similar movements are produced by stimulating the oe- 


cipital lobe. It is probable that the impulse set up in the occipital 
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lobe is transmitted to the frontal area, for there is a distinct band 
of fibers, the occipito-frontal tract, running from the occipital lobe to 


the frontal area. When this tract is cut stimulation of the occipital 


lobe does not produce movement of the eyeballs. 


Taste and Smell Areas. Electrical stimulation of the hippocampal | 


region produces in animals movements of sniffing. This effect is not 
produced by stimulating any other part of the cortex. It is believed 
that this area is the cortical center of smell and taste. There is but 
little pathological evidence which localizes the sense of taste and smell 
in the human cortex. What pathological evidence exists indicates that 
these senses must be assigned to the hippocampal area. | 


Writing Center and Center Of Purpositive Movement. Ideas are 


expressed not only by spoken but also by written symbols. Since 


the latter form of expression involves a different set of muscles than 
the former, one would suppose by a priori reasoning that there are 
two different cortical centers for controlling the musculature involved 
in these two modes of expression. The loss of the ability to express 
one’s thoughts in writing is known as agraphia. In this condition the 
patient can copy perfectly the written word, comprehend the spoken 


word and can talk and read. The writing center is frequently assigned 


to the middle frontal convolution just forward of the motor center for 
the arm and hand. This localization however is disputed by a number 
of writers. 

As a result of cerebral injury there may occur the loss of the ability 
to make various kinds of purposive movements or combinations of 
movements other than those involved in speech and writing. The 
term apraxia is used to designate this general condition. It is as- 


sociated with lesions of the first and second convolutions anterior to — 


the motor area. 


Auditory Area. It has been generally recognized that the auditory 


functions are connected with the temporal lobe. Clinical evidence has 
assigned the functions to the posterior two-thirds of the upper tem- 
poral gyre. Destruction of the temporal lobe on one side of the brain 
does not result in complete deafness but only in impairment of hear- 
ing. This is because of the decussation of the auditory nerve tracts. 
Fibers from each ear terminate in both sides of the brain. 
Irritation of the auditory center as by toxins or in the insane, it 


is believed, produces hallucinations of hearing. Deafness which re- 
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sults from extirpation of the cortical area is not absolute and per- 
manent since hearing is gradually restored. This fact is taken to 
indicate the presence of sub-cortical auditory centers. However there 
remain permanently the symptoms of what is termed psychic deafness: 
the animal can hear but is unable to interpret the meaning of sounds. 
The area has accordingly been divided into the audito-sensory area 
and the audito-psychic center. The impulses coming over the auditory 


nerves are registered in the former area while in the latter are con- 
served the memory pictures of heard and spoken words. Against this 


distinction one may raise the objection that sensations are of a psychic 
character. Auditory perceptual would seem to be a more preferable 


. designation than auditory psychic, but since the term auditory psychic 


has become incorporated into the literature, in this present paper it 
will be employed in its ordinary usage. 


Auditory-Psychic or Sensory Speech Center. This area of the brain 
is known as Wernicke’s area and is situated behind the audito-sensory 


area on the left side of the brain in the posterior part of the first 


temporal gyre and the adjoining part of the supramarginal gyre. 
When it is destroyed in the monkey the animal does not become deat— 
it reacts to a sudden sound—but it does not respond to friendly calls. 
In the human subject injury to this area of the brain is associated 
with what is known as psychie deafness.. The patient can hear per- 
fectly the spoken word but is incapable of understanding the signifi- 
eance of the words he hears. The condition first described by Wer- 


_ nicke is known as sensory aphasia or word deafness. Unlike the motor 


aphasic, the sensory aphasic retains the faculty of expression although 
he makes many mistakes in speaking. He cannot comprehend the 
words he speaks. According to Wernicke this is because he is unable 
to form auditory images of words and has lost memory for words. 
In cases of a severe lesion of the brain the transposition of words and 
useless words occurs to such an extent that the person’s speech is 
jargon. In this condition there is generally also a marked intellectual 
impairment. | 


Visual Area (Visuo-Sensory and Visuo-Psychic). The entire me- 
sial surface of the occipital lobe and, particularly, the area known as 
the cuneus is regarded as the cortical area of vision. Destruction of 
the occipital lobe on one side of the brain produces blindness in one 
half of the visual field. This result is due to the fact that some of the 
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optic fibers of each eye cross in the optic chiasm and terminate in 
the opposite side of the brain. 

In the visual function as in the auditory, the distinction has been 
made between the pure sensory and the “psychic” or perceptual. 
A person who loses sight in both eyes is blind but can nevertheless 


orient himself and find his way around in a familiar environment. 
This he cannot do when both occipital lobes are destroyed. Injury | 


to certain portions of the occipital lobes produces what is known as 
psychic blindness. A person suffering from this disorder receives 
_ visual sensations but is unable to recognize familiar objects. Thus he 
can recognize his friends by the sound of the voice but not by sight. 

On the basis of such clinical observations the cortical visual area 


has been divided into 


(a) a sensory area which mediates visual sensations, and 
(b) a psychic area, in which visual sensations by means of visual 


memories are interpreted. 


The visuo-psychic area lies next to the visuo-sensory area and is found 
principally on the external surface of the occipital lobe. 


Visuo-Word Area. An area in the angular gyre and part of the 


occipital lobe has been described as the visuo-word area. It is sup- 
posed that this area serves as a store-house for memory pictures of 
written and printed characters. Injury to the center results in the 
inability to recognize printed or written letters or to form words 
from them although the power of expressing ideas in speech is retained. 
One suffering from a lesion in this area can see letters and words 
and even copy them but they convey no meaning to him. It is as 
if a person were copying a foreign language written in symbols which 
he never learned. 


Association Areas. The sensory and motor areas occupy but a rela- 


tively small portion of the cortex. They are surrounded by much 


larger areas, the so-called silent or latent areas. Stimulation of these 
areas evokes neither sensation nor motor response. They are com- 
posed of (a) groups of nerve cells which are held to be the store- 
house of memories and (b) nerve fibers which constitute the association 
tracts. The latter suggests a mechanism whereby sense qualities from 
the various sensory areas may be fused in consciousness to form a 


complex mental product (as a mental image). Flechsig gave to these © 
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areas the name association centers. He proposed the hypothesis, 

which has been widely accepted, that they mediate the higher mental 

activities—in other words the association centers are the true organs 

of thought. 
The ‘association areas are divided into three groups: 


(1) the frontal association center which lies in the anterior part 
of the frontal region; 

(2) the middle association center which coincides with the island 
of Reil; 

(3) the posterior association center which lies in the posterior 
part of the parieto-occipital region. 


On the assumption that the association fibers are the medium by 
which sensory experiences are fused into higher mental products, Flech- 
sig believed that the posterior association center served to organize 
mental products from visual and auditory sensations. This area would 
therefore be more highly developed in those individuals who possess 
musical talents. Since the anterior association center is in close con- 
nection with the body sense area it might serve to organize experiences 


based on internal sensations (appetite and impulse). Defective de- 


velopment of this area of the brain may be the physical basis of 
mental and moral degeneracy. It is held by some observers that micro- 
scopic examination of the brains of mental deficients and those men- 
tally deranged has revealed a thinning of the cortex particularly in 
the anterior association area. 


JOHN HALpI. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Greek Philosophy Before Plato. By ‘Roser Scoon. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1928. Pp. 352. 


The histories of Greek philosophy available in English are excellent, 
and one would think, sufficient. The field of Greek philosophy has 
been traversed in almost every direction within the last fifty years so 
that the subject has been treated from almost every angle and point 
of view. The more detailed and critical works which we possess, those 
of Zeller, Gomperz, and J. Burnet are standard and exhaustive works 
of reference and of advanced instruction. It is very difficult to see 
how these could be improved upon. Im later years there have been 
added many others written in a lighter vein for every class of reader 
from the undergraduate to the general public. However, it is unlikely 
that the last word has been spoken yet. Heretofore, histories of 

‘early’ Greek philosophy have been concerned almost entirely with 
the predominant tendency which was cosmological, and have failed 
to disentangle the minor tendencies, which must be taken into account 
if we are to have a true picture of the whole. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that early Greek cosmology, as a whole, was pure 
science or pure philosophy in our sense of the word, as many writers 
have made it appear. Professor Scoon, therefore, attempts to isolate 
the minor threads from the main one, which was predominantly scien- 
tific in the first period, and to trace insofar as it is possible, the 
genesis and development of the philosophical, ethical, logical and epis- 
tomological impulses which form a part of the grand main tendency. 
He comes to his task convinced that the continuity of the evolution of 
Greek thought is distinctly broken fewer times than historians have 
given us to believe, and that a synthetic reinterpretation and critical 
reorganization of the evidences will add to the unity of the picture of 
Greek thought. He is, therefore, interested not so much in minor 
details as with the connections, linkages, and general growth of Greek 
philosophy down to the time of Plato. His task is a very difficult one. 
The literary remains of the ancient Greek philosophers is a vast ruin. 
Indeed, there are so many gaps in the sources which have come down 
to us that any attempt at showing more continuity than is found in 
the works of J. Burnet must of necessity yield conclusions which would 
be of a highly inferential nature. 
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In the present age, as Professor Scoon remarks in his introduction, 
“we are infected with an evolutionary point of view”. We are dis- 
posed to consider the history of thought as a continuous process, free 
from unintelligible or magical breaks. ‘This generalization is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important and permanent acquisitions of modern 
thought. At the same time, no matter how firmly we may be persuaded 
of this presupposition, which we bring to the study of almost every 
subject, it is not unwise to remember that the general continuity of 
‘thought is not at all inconsistent with all sorts of eddies and retarda- 
tions at particular points. There seems to be plenty of these in Greek 
thought and one cannot help feeling that sometimes Professor Scoon 
indulges in a little juggling of the evidence in order to sustain his 
point of view. 

The whole work is laid out in two main sections, preceded by an 
introduction which is meant to justify the author’s unusual procedure 
in beginning his work with an inquiry into the previous tendencies of 
a philosophical character, which may have occasioned the creation of 
philosophy by Thales. The two main sections are distinguished under 
the following titles: I. Greek Systems of Philosophy to the Time of 
Plato. II. The Development of Greek Philosophy to the Time of 
Plato. Two appendices—The Fragments of Philolaus and Conjecture 
on the Development of Pythagoreanism—together with a full index 
complete the work. 

It is the received opinion that Thales is the first human being who 
can rightly be called a man of science, and that a new thing came into 
the world with him. Professor Scoon insists that it is impossible to 
appreciate the newness of anything except by placing it over against 
‘the background of what went before it. In the opening chapter 
“Harly Views of the World and the Rise of Philosophy ”, he discusses 
the nature of the new thing which came into being with Thales together 
with the influences in Greek thought and literature which had some- 
thing to do with its production. After a brief survey of the ancient 
views of the physical world found in Homer, Hesiod and in the 
Chthonie cults, he concludes that up to the time of Thales, the early 
_ Greeks got no further in their idea of nature than that natural occur- 
-renees still depended on the arbitrary will of the gods, “though they 
had ‘settled down’ to a fairly definite course of customs.” He next 
turns to the organization of society. He finds an analogy between 
their ideas of nature and their views as to the legal constitution of 
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society. In the Homeric state the king was arbitrary in his administra- 
tion but already there is discernible the growth of a body of customs 
which began to moderate the decisions of the king. Hence, they con- 
ceived of regularity in the physical world in the same way as they did 
uniform activity in the organized state. “Greek philosophy like 
Greek law had its point of departure in a desire to escape from condi- 
tions of disorder.” (p. 19) Thus we find that the first philosophers 
after observing traces of regularity amid confusion introduced the 
cosmological point of view “in the form of an ez post facto re- 
adjustment ”’: 

It would be absurd to suppose that the existence of regularity in the 
actions of society caused the discovery of regularity in the natural world. 
But when Thales and his successors observed the uniform occurrence of 


certain physical processes, they explained them by extending to them the 
concepts already in use for analagous processes of society. (p. 19) 


In the ten succeeding chapters of the first part, Professor Scoon 
offers a detailed examination of the systems of philosophy from Thales 
to Plato. He attempts to show how the particular views of each 
thinker were connected with preceding inquiry and trys to discover | 
and define new: tendencies which make us group the thinkers of a 
period. It would take much space even to summarize briefly the con- 
tents of these chapters. Only a few things which claim attention 
because of their novelty can be noted. 

In the second chapter the author contrasts the systems of the Mile- 
sians with the traditional views. He finds that, although the Milesians 
had some appreciation of what we mean by natural regularity, we 
have no reason to think that they invented a new set of “scientific 
categories.” They still employed the most important of the traditional 
categories, namely, divinity. He goes on to say that “the idea of » 
nature, even in the vague form in which it was implied would imme- 
diately entail the discarding of the old gods (of literature) who acted 
as they chose and obeyed no laws”. (p. 29) Here it must be inter- 
jected that it seems unlikely that their conception of the regularity 
of nature had much to do with their disbelief in the traditional gods. 
If we may trust J. Burnet they had been discarded long before this 
time. But even so, to maintain this view it would be necessary to show 
that the early Greeks subscribed to the universality of the gratuitous 
dogma of modern times—that every event has a natural cause. Be- 
sides this, there are many today who find no difficulty in believing in 
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miracles and in the efficacy of intercessory prayer, who have much 
more reason than the Milesians for suspecting that nature is governed 
by uniform laws. He is of the opinion, however, that the popular 
gods of nature, Poseidon, for example, were conceived by the philoso- 
phers in*much the same way as they were in the popular religion, 
only the personalities of these divinities were lost and the elements 
were thought of as transforming themselves. 
Professor Scoon is to be congratulated on his very convincing recon- 
struction of the doctrines which are usually attributed to Pythagoras. 
Any account of the views of Pythagoras must of necessity be conjec- 
tural and incomplete but the author’s treatment of the subject is 
. especially clear. He disagrees with the current notion set forth in 
the textbooks, that Pythagoras was the author of the doctrine that 
things are numbers. This seems to have been an outcome of the later 
doctrine of Philolaus that ‘things have numbers’ and can very prob- 
ably be attributed to Eurytus, a disciple of Philolaus. For Pythagoras, 
natural regularity was not a Justice that compensates for Injustice 
as the Milesians had thought, but a mathematical harmony. The 
parts of the world are fragments broken off from an original mass 
and by a quantitative process become a cosmos or orderly collection 
of parts. Pythagoras was the author of the cosmos-idea. 

Professor Scoon’s chapter on Philolaus is the most unusual feature 
of the book. Perhaps the experts may tax him with basing portentous 
structures of theory on foundations of evidence which are rather pre- 
carious. However, those who have been perplexed by the current 
treatment of the later Pythagoreans, will find this account very satis- 
fying. There are evidences in Plato and other writers of his age 
which seem to indicate that Philolaus was the most influential thinker 
among the Pythagoreans of the latter part of the fifth century. Pro- 
fessor Scoon claims that the followers of Philolaus, who belonged to 
the first part of the fourth century and who were contemporaries of 
Plato, did nothing more than try to extend some of his views. In 
spite of this, Philolaus has been given practically no place in the 
history of philosophy because most modern historians under the 
leadership of J. Burnet refuse to accept the fragments which were 
preserved under his name. In their treatment of the later Pytha- 
goreans Burnet and others have relied primarily on Plato, and second- 
_ arily on what they could find in Aristotle and in the doxographers. 

Naturally, these sources are very incomplete and difficult of interpre- 
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tation. But Professor Scoon believes that we have good reasons for 
accepting the fragments of Philolaus as genuine. In the appendix, 
he offers a translation of the fragments (according to the arrange- 
ment in H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker) and briefly dis- 
cusses their authenticity. He tells us that his chief reason for accept- 
ing them is that the doctrines found in them “can be properly fitted: 
into an historical development of Pythagoreanism and they agree with. 
philosophical tendencies of the time when ae are supposed to have 
been written”. (p. 340) | 

Pythagoras had not been interested in “ things oP he had occupied 
himself with “ the source and root of Siesanibialinn nature”. Philo- 
laus extended the traditional doctrines of the Order with a view to 
explaining the individual objects of nature. For him the world and 
its objects are fitted together out of two constitutive elements; a 
form or limit impressed on stuff or body. Body is made up of the 
four elements of Empedocles. An object can be known only in virtue 
of its form, shape or size, which can be known because it is mensur- 
able or because it has number. Finally the form is the action of a 
cosmic force called Harmony which is the cause of motion or creation 
and in which the principle of limit inheres. A glance at this sum- 
mary is sufficient to show its importance with regard to the history — 
of the theory of Forms. In the following chapter on Socrates, the 
author makes a great deal of the doctrines of Philolaus in linking up— 
Socrates with the Pythagoreans. The main theme of the chapter on 
the atomists is an attempt to show that the materialistic tendency was 
really a continuance of the original cosmological impulse and to trace 
its development down to the time when it produced a pean system- 
atic philosophy. — 

The five chapters which comprise the second section entitled, “ The 
Development of Greek Philosophy to the time of Plato,” might be 
called a philosophy of the history of Greek thought. It is an attempt 
to give a critical estimate of the whole course of Greek philosophy. It 
is critical in the sense that it is primarily a discussion of philosophical 
conceptions and tendencies. We are dependent in most of our philo- — 
sophical undertakings on the history of thought. Originality has no 
meaning out of relation to this dependence. There are very few 
genuinely new things in the history of philosophy. When we do hit 
upon a great surprise or marvel, we are incapable of understanding 
it except in reference to the historically familiar. In giving a synoptic 
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view of the doctrines of the Greeks, in the light of present science, 
there is room for healthy originality. And in the words of the author, 
such a study can become “a means of acquiring ideas of universal 
import, understanding the process of ideas, and gaining an insight 
into the natural capacities of the mind”. (p. 334) 

It scarcely seems necessary for Professor Scoon to try to justify 
the view that the history of Greek philosophy is “an organic growth 
of ideas” and that it is something more than a name applied to a 
number of individuals. Nor will anyone take exception to the method 
he has employed in assuming that there was some kind of unity in 
which the development of ideas took place. But many may not see 
_eye to eye with him in several places where he attempts to demonstrate 
the possibility of conceiving a unity running through the different 
comological systems of the first period. It is likely that many others 
have been forbidden attempting the.same task by the slight and 
contentious nature of much of the evidence. Mere mention of the 
chapters of this section is all that is possible: I. The First and Second 
Periods of Greek Philosophy; II. Scientific Foundations of Cosmol- 
ogy; III. The Practical and Ethical Implications of Early Greek 
Philosophy; IV. Minor Tendencies in the Development of Greek 
Philosophy; V. The History of Greek Philosophy. 

The author of this learned and well documented treutise is Associate 
Professor of Philosophy in Princeton University. He tells us in his 
Preface that the original of the first six chapters of Part I was 
accepted by Columbia University as a doctoral thesis. If this is his 
first contribution, it may be taken as a promise of great things. The 
book is a handsome one and the typographical execution is excellent. 


PETER J. BART. 
_ Assumption College, 
University of Western Ontario. 


The Philosophy of John Dewey. Selected and edited by JoszpH Rart- 
NER. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1928. Pp. 560. 


In this book Dr. RATNER has performed a commendable service. 
Dewey’s views are scattered over a number of volumes and many mag- 
azine articles, so that the study of his philosophy is a laborious task 
even for the philosopher, entirely apart from the proverbial difficulties 
of his style. The latter disappear in proportion to the synthetic grasp 
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one acquires of Dewey’s thought as a whole. The present volume 
facilitates this task. 

The selections have evidently been made with "painstaking care. 
Even successive selections from the same work by no means always 
fcllow in tke original order in which they appeared in that work. The 
present arrangement is for the sake of philosophic synthesis, and in 
successive chapters develops Dewey’s views on philosophic method, 
metaphysics, logic, psychology, ethics, education, politics, art, and 
religion. Some slight editorial changes were necessary for the sake 
of transition—a checking up of the first 100 pages showed them to be 
very slight—but all these have received the approval of Dewey him- 
self, as the editor’s preface tells us. 

The selections include a few that treat of ‘ origins’ 7" of views 
criticized by Dewey in the latter’s characteristic way. As so many 
indications of the mind of Dewey they have their proper place in this 
book. Apart from that, however, it need hardly be stated that the 
present book reflects both the strength and the limitations of 
Professor Dewey’s thought. The special price for a student’s edition 
of the book indicates its proposed use as a text in schools. This 
would be unfortunate if the atmosphere in these schools were to be 
that which has existed in some places in the past: one of blind accept-_ 
ance of whatever the master says, whether it be understood or not. 
However, this has nothing to do with the present volume as a syn- 
_ thetic exposition of what its title indicates. It is that, and the editor 
has done well what was really much more than a mechanical culling 
and aves together of sélected passages. 

‘Virein 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, M imnesota. 


Philosophy. By Brertranp Russetu. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1927. Pp. 307. (Published in Great Britain under the title 
An Outline of Philosophy.) 


Beereanp RussELL makes philosophy easy and pleasant reading. 
He keeps your interest aroused. When you have read a chapter, 
you think you know where he stands, until you find that in the next 
chapter the whole question is gone over again and the apparent solu-— 
tion utterly wiped out. Thus while the title of this book would lead 
us to believe that after his many partial essays he is at last presenting 
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a summation of the whole, he tells us in the very beginning (p. 3) 


that such an attempt at a final system has been the great mistake of 
all past philosophies. “ Philosophy should be piecemeal, like science; 
final truth belongs to heaven, not to this world.” To which we may 
add the proviso “unless it be given us from heaven, and even then it 
may be misinterpreted”. Having lived a good deal of his life in 
London, he finds it hard (with apologies) to infer from a policeman’s 
body the existence of his mind. Perhaps the recent shakeup in Scot- 
land Yard will make this easier. Little touches which he draws from 


_ his experience—or inexperience—show Mr. RUSSELL as a genuine 


human being despite his metaphysical doubts. He finds philosophy in 
the peculiarity of the Patagonians who wish to live in their own 


country, and in Lord Macaulay’s remark to his hostess after having 


spilt a cup of hot tea over himself: “Thank you, Madam, the agony 
is abated.” He is careful in his treatment of science, but there is a 
rather profound psychology of behavior in his reflection on page 29: 
“One may say broadly that all animals that have been carefully 


_ observed have behaved so as to confirm the philosophy in which the 


observer believed before his observations began. Nay, more, they have 
all displayed the national characteristics of the observer. Animals 
studied by Americans rush about frantically, with an incredible dis- 
play of hustle and pep, and at last achieve the desired result by 
chance. Animals observed by Germans sit still and think, and at last 
evolve the solution out of their inner consciousness.” Some things 
he is not so sure of; e.g. (p. 33) whether or not a brass band can be 
reduced to silence by sucking a lemon in front of it. Evidently Mr. 
RussELu failed to take advantage of opportunities in his boyhood days. 
RUSSELL, the socialist, is not much in evidence in this volume, but 
Russe. the skeptic is. After proposing, in his opening chapter, a 
series of doubts or reasons for doubting, he sets as his goal what 
evidently is his definition of philosophy, “a scientific view as to what 
constitutes knowledge”. The method is a study of man in his en- 
vironment, to see whither reason will lead us. Man is to be studied 


_ from within and without, and an examination made of the physical 


world and of the universe of mind and matter. This should bring us 
to a knowledge of man’s place in the universe, the ends of life, and 
the elements of life which have value on their own account. 

Man studied from without is, in effect, what an observer would see 
who lacked any means of intelligible communication with man, watch- 
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ing him through a telescope from afar off, and wondering how he 
could do all the things which he does without a consciousness. While 
not denying that there is a knowledge confined to the knower, knowl- 
edge is best viewed as a characteristic which may be displayed in our 
reactions to environment. We meet at once with behaviorism, which 
sees in human activity nothing else. RUSSELL is unwilling to sub- 
seribe to behaviorism as a theoretic philosophy, but he is willing to 
follow its methods in examining what knowledge in one person appears 
to an external observer. Such an hypothesis is striking, even perhaps - 
legitimate, were it duly confined. It is RussEeLu’s attempt to be a be- 
haviorist without the philosophy of behaviorism. He hopes to cling 
to a higher philosophy in later chapters on man viewed from within. 
With a tenuity of grasp scarcely above mere verbiage, he wipes out 
the “vital principle” as a mere excuse for laziness, as if the only 
question were whether or not the human body acts according to the 
same laws of physic and chemistry as those which govern dead matter. 
In an extremely simplified form he presents the behaviorist psychology 
of language as a ‘learned’ reflex, and rejects the idea that perception, 
in itself, reveals the character of objects. This he calls a ‘fond delu- 
sion’. Dr. Watson’s explanation of memory he finds not quite satis- 
factory, even from the objective viewpoint. 

In the physical world, matter as a “thing” has disappeared. Its 
place is taken by “emanations from a locality ”. Events are mere 
successions which radiate from certain regions. The physical world is 
an inference: something however is perceived. There is just enough 
_ in perception to offset behaviorism as the total of all that is. The 
‘reality of thought must be accepted, but RussELu brings the observed 
universe to an introspective beginning. The behaviorist absorbs psy- 
chology in physics: he assimilates physics to psychology. It appears 
never to have occurred to him, as it does to Hocking, that what the 
behaviorist is studying is not mind but near-find,. or better, pseudo- 
mind. Nor has he perceived the hidden begging of the question in 
the application of the word ‘learned’ to a reflex, even of a special 
kind. The fact that a body will react in a certain way. after a number 
of trials or a modification in its growth is no more evidence of 
‘learning’ than the fact that a new automobile runs better after its 
first five hundred miles. | 

RvUssELL remains sufficient of a realist to reject solipsism. He is 
still “ constitutionally incapable of believing that the sun would not 
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exist on a day when it was everywhere hidden in the clouds, or that 
the meat in a pie springs into existence at the moment when the pie 
is opened ’’. He cannot, however, get beyond the fundamental ‘ neutral 
stuff’ of the new realists. Matter and mind are in some way group- 
ings or phases or emergents from that which composes everything in 
the world, namely, “events”. Substantiality is a mere ghost haunting 
the scenes of its former splendor. | 

There is very little of this metaphysics with which a clear thinker 
can agree. Most of it has been threshed out many times. At best, 
RUSSELL, by his quaint instancing of facts drawn from odd corners, 
gives a tinge of originality to it and makes it diverting. His struggle 
with ethics is a curious thing. He makes bold to defend, in a way of 
_ his own, that illsounding word ‘casuistry’. He says that it is ad- 
mitted that lying is a legitimate branch of warfare, and that priests 
and doctors may lie to protect confidences. In his opinion, ethics is 
restricted to finding a basis for conduct; it is the province of morals 
to formulate the rules. Morals are chiefly a matter of custom. But 
why, we may ask, should not an ethic, as he says it should not, settle 
the right and wrong of headhunting? His characteristic ‘social views 
are not much in evidence; it is obvious that he is not satisfied with 
civil authority as now constituted, nor with any authority which stops 
short of omniscience. He cites the Abbé Huc on Chinese justice, but 
with sophomoric carelessness he styles him a Jesuit missionary. He 
sets as the supreme rule of morals: “ Act so as to produce harmonious 
rather than discordant desires.” These desires must be other-regard- 
ing as well as self-regarding. In practice, acts inspired by love are 
good, while those not so re are bad. Good is social; hate is 
discord. 

As Mr. Russet thrives on paradoxes, we may withou offense say 
that his chief claim to be a philosopher is in his failure to philosophize. 
His skepticism whirls him backwards just as he is in reach of the 
ultimate. The most he demands of philosophy is that it diminish the 
risk of error. He is content with the test of consistency and the seem- 
ing validity of inferences. — his sparks of brilliance, he fails 
to give light. 

Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Archives de Philosophie. Volume V. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 
1928. 


Cahier I. Thomisme et Scolastique. By Prepro Descogs, S.J. Pp. 
172. This is a reply to M. Rougier’s voluminous book La Scolastique et 
le Thomisme (856 pp.) which was written with all the marks of schol-— 
arship save those of accurate and balanced judgment, and appeared 
in 1925. Rougier’s general view was that the whole Scholastic syn- 
thesis as built up by St. Thomas hinged on the real distinction between 
essence and existence, in which the solution to the whole problem of 
- the relation of faith and reason is to be found for Scholastics (identi- 
fied with Thomism strictly so-called). Rougier’s main contentions are: 
Thomism is identified with the real distinction between essence and 
existence; this distinction alone is supposed to explain the dogmas of 
the Incarnation, the Trinity, and the relations of ereatures to God; but 
- this real distinction is absurd and therefore explains nothing, whence 
Thomism is a ignis fatwus. cy 

Rougier’s conclusion regarding the Scholastic synthesis is thus con- 
demnatory from every angle. Father Descogs in the present volume 
takes up this general issue, and after some expository paragraphs on 
method and principles—always in answer to Rougier—proceeds to an 
analysis of the question of the relation between essence and existence. 
He shows that there are many variations of opinion among Scholastics 
themselves, especially among those “ paleothomists” and “ neotho- 
mists ” who uphold the real distinction. In this analysis, which is of 
itself a refutation of Rougier’s contention, and which forms the major 
part of the work, the author makes applications to the doctrines of 
the Incarnation and the Trinity after the lead of Rougier. There is 
much of profit here for the general Scholastic reader. A timely word 
of warning is given against identifying a narrow view of the general 
problem with the whole of orthodoxy. An appendix deals with the 
argument for God’s existence based on the act of judgment, and 
another with “relation” in created beings. : 

Cahier II. Etudes de Psychologie pédagogique. By a number of 
authors. Pp. 163. This symposium is an interesting discussion of 
various aspects and problems of educational psychology: co-education 
as contrary to the distinction existing between the masculine and 
feminine psychological types, the two being distinct, natural, dominant — 
and harmoniously complementing each other; psychological measure- 
ments; cultivation of the imagination in education, a neglected aspect 
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so far in education by reason of the exclusive stress on moral and 
rational elements; mental hygiene at the age of puberty; mental dis- 
orders among infants; mental evolution from infancy to adolescence; 
teaching of philosophy and aesthetics in the smaller universities of 
France; and a new matter of instruction on the French educational 
program (since 1825) : explanation of great works of art. The vol- 
ume makes very suggestive reading for anyone seeking more than 
external technicalities of instruction. : 

Cahier III. Bibliographie critique. By many contributors. Pp. 323. 
This is a collection of critical essays and smaller critical notes on 
recent philosophical publications of various European countries. It 


. is entirely beyond the scope of a review to attempt a catalogue of the 


varied contents. The criticisms are frank’ and constructive and touch 
upon a host of philosophical problems that are live issues today for 
the Scholastic and the non-Scholastic alike, so that the volume is a 


mine of thought and inspiration. 


VirGcit MICHEL. 


John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 


Brevis Conspectus Historiae Philosophiae ad usum seminaricrum. By 
Paut Geny. Rome: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gren 1928. 
Pp. 383. 


This is the third edition of Grny’s History of Philosophy, The 
first edition appeared in 1918 and the second in 1921. The present 


‘issue has been prepared by J. Souilhé, who says that he has changed 


the text but little and added some bibliographical indications. The 
author did not propose to write an exhaustive textbook, but deliber- 
ately sought brevity, merely endeavoring to provide students in ecclesi- 
astical seminaries with a repertory where they might readily find the 
most salient facts of the history of philosophy. Since that was the 
aim of the author, there is no doubt that the book can serve the pur- 


pose for which it was intended, although parts of it are almost re- 


duced to names, dates, and places. Obviously it is not an easy task 
t» compress the entire history of philosophy, including Oriental phi- 
losophy, into 368 octavo pages. Since the book was composed for 
seminarians it is not astonishing that it was written: in Latin. One 
feature of this book will certainly not fail to be helpful to seminari- 


_ ans, namely, the iudicium, or appreciation or estimate of the more 
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noted thinkers from an orthodox Catholic and Thomistic point of 
view. It is truly dificult for mere tyros to pronounce judgment on the 
mental products of the greatest thinkers of the world. 

It is regrettable that the reviser failed to supply recent important 
literature on Duns Scotus. He appears to be unaware of the writings 
of Longpré, Minges, Grabmann, Carreras y Artau, de Basly, Pelster, 
and Landry. The list of the works of Scotus is headed by the Gram- 
matica speculativa which Grabmann shows to have been written by 
Thomas of Mirford. The work De rerum principio, rejected by Long- 
pré, is given as of doubtful authenticity, yet the doctrine on the 
materia primo-prima, secundo-prima, and tertio-prima, which occurs 
in this work, is given without reservations, as well as the celebrated 
reference to Avieebron, i.e, Ibn Gebirol, which is found in the same 
work. If the reviser had but consulted De Wulf’s Histoire de la phi- 
lcsophie médiévale, which he includes in his bibliography, he might 
have modified this passage. Even seminarians are entitled to accurate 
and up-to-date information. This omission cannot be charged to the 
author, but the reviser cannot very easily be absolved from respon- 
sibility. 

| J. J. ROLBIKOKI. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Franciscan Mysticism (Franciscan Studies No. 6). By Dunstan 
Donnins. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1927. Pp. 207. 


This book is the best exponent in English of the mystical philosophy 
of St. Bonaventura, whom Gilson calls the greatest mystic of the Mid- 


dle Ages. Father Dunstan the author, presented it to Ox- 


ford University as his thesis for a research degree, and it was crowned 
by the University, a sufficient indication of its scholarly character. 


After tracing in the opening chapter the life of St. Bonaventura, the 


author links up the Seraphic Doctor with the traditions current in 
Franciscan teaching and the spirit of St. Francis. There is then dis- 
cussed the problem of grace and its relation in Bonaventurian thought 
to the processes of contemplation. Father Dossins afterwards pre- 
sents the teachings of St. Bonaventura on the “Three Ways”, mostly 
in the words of the Seraphic Doctor himself drawn from his most 
important writings. The presentatior is exact and satisfying, and 
exhibits a wide reading and profound understanding of the thought 
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of St. Bonaventura. The sourees of Bonaventurian thought, how- 
ever, are not examined in the thorough fashion one would be led to 
expeet from the title of the work. | | 

This reviewer was struck with the almost complete absence of refer- 
enee to German works on St. Bonaventura, many of which are funda- 
mental for a precise understanding of his thought. Nor ean he aceept 
the statement on page 19 that Longpré’s “La Theologie mystique de 
saint Bonaventure is a brief synthesis without reference to sources, 


but otherwise very valuable’, Quite the opposite is true of this most 
important exposition of Bonaventurian mysticism, 


James If. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Cosmologie, ou Etude Philosophique du Monde Inorganique. Tomes I et 
II, 4™° édition. By D. Nys. Louvain; Em. Warny, 1928. 
Pp. viii + 335 + 360. 


The readers of The New Scholasticism need no introduction to 
Canon Nys, and will be pleased to learn that he has issued a fourth 
edition of his treatise on mechanism, dynamism and the Scholastic 
theory of matter and form. The aged dean of cosmologists is well 
known to be partial to the importance of the experimental sciences 
in the solution of cosmological questions, and scientifie data occupy 
a large portion of these two volumes. But the way of the cosmologist 
is hard. As his course lies midway between general metaphysics and 
the physical sciences, he is constantly tempted to stray to one side 
or the other; he may even wander unawares into pure science on the 
one hand or unmitigated ontology on the other. And the same cos- 
mologist will be judged by different readers to have too great a 
propensity for physics or for metaphysics according to the standard 
of the particular reader. I have met cosmologists who maintained 
that the proper thing for them was to remain on the mountain peaks 
of general metaphysics, and from that vantage point to discuss the 
concepts of being, of actus et potentia, of substance, and never to 
descend into the details of science, except perchance to illustrate their 
thought in a more or less loose manner by some example taken from 
the material world. Canon Nys is decidedly not of that type. He 
holds that cosmology is not a general but a special metaphysic, the 
metaphysie of the material world. He strives to pick up the threads 
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of general metaphysics and weave them into one piece with the threads 
of science. In this way he seeks to achieve a philosophy of the in- 
organic world. 

The dilemma of the cosmologist may seem to some to be accentuated 
by the division of the subject in the two volumes under consideration; 
the first of them is almost entirely a book of chemistry and physics, 
and not until he reaches the second volume does the author come to 
grips philosophically with the questions raised in the first. The second 
volume is almost completely devoted to the discussion of hylomorph- 
ism. The topics of quantity and individuation are introduced as 
necessary adjuncts to that discussion. Anyone who wishes to dis- 
cover what may-be said in defense of the theory of matter and form 
in the face of modern science will find ample material here. To estab- 
lish the existence of substantial form in inorganic matter the author 
relies largely on the argument from finality; and it is a clinching 
argument. A solid and definite philosophy of the inorganic world 
has been attained when the fact of substantial form is vindicated. The 
question whether inorganic forms are not only conceptually but also 
physically distinct from matter is of much less importance to cos- 
mology; and if the arguments for that distinction are not always 
convincing no one need fear that the stronghold of Scholastic cos- 
mology is for that reason being undermined. 

While the Canon will admit in private conversation that the ques- 
tion of the individual in the inorganic world is a very intriguing 
problem, he makes out a good ease for the atom of the element and 
the molecule of the compound. Many other good exhibitions of the 
philosophy of science are to be found in these volumes. Notably 
interesting are such criticisms as those of impenetrability and inertia. 
(Vol. I, pp. 115, 118) Im general one can scarcely find anywhere } 
_ else so good a presentation of the mechanical system with a judicious — 
rejection of what is untenable, and an able harmonizing of the re- 
mainder with the tenets of Scholastic philosophy. There results a 
straightforward philosophy which does not fear the close contact of 
up-to-date science. 

It is to be hoped that these volumes may some day be translated 
into English. The bibliographies are ample and pertinent. The next 
edition should contain an analytic index, which would be more ser- 
viceable for finding matter than is the mere table of contents. 


J. A. MoWru1aMs. 
St. Louis University. 
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La Doctrine Politique de St. Thomas d’Aquin. By Bernarp RoLAND- 
GossELIN. Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1928. Pp. xi + 167. 


This book is the eighth in a collection of philosophical studies being 


~ issued by the philosophical faculty of the Catholic Institute of Paris 


under the direction of E. Peillaube. The author is an eminent member 
of the same faculty and distinguished for his. contributions to the 
literature of the Scholastic revival in France. On this score alone the 
book is deserving of attention. 

It is also worth more than passing notice because oe the various 
standards which the judgment of it implies. It can be called a valu- 
able book or an indifferent or a worthless contribution by various 
men, and all of them would be right according to their own standards 
of judgment. This is true of most of the judgments of the Thomistic 
literature that sweeps down on us with increasing force and the emi- 


nent representative of the French Neo-Scholastic movement should 


be thanked for calling out this problem through the appearance of 
his book. Of the rising interest in the teachings of Aquinas there 
can be no doubt; of the motives there is need of analysis. And in the 
analysis of the motives we are invariably compelled to take the mental 
measurements of the writers and to classify both their knowledge and 
methods. 

Recent philosophical writings pivoting around St. ‘Thomas’ teach- 
ings fall with their authors into three classes. One is the plain, un- 
developed and synthetic exposition of the teachings of the Angelic 
Doctor by those who know his doctrine intimately, sympathetically and 
critically but who, through ignorance or design, make no interpre- 
tations or applications in the light of modern philosophy or science. 
Such effort is frequently and unfairly scoffed at. It is neither a 
puerile nor a purposeless task to present clearly and synthetically the 
teachings of the Angelic Doctor and it is accomplished successfully 


_only by those who give years of specialized concentration to this work. 


A second elass of Thomistie scholar is he who in his thought and 
writings has achieved a liaison between the content and spirit of St. 
Thomas’ writings on one flank and modern philosophy and science 
on the other. Such literature and such authors are exceedingly rare 
just as their services are of inestimable value. It may be true that 
they are increasing; it may also be true that quantity production 
is degrading quality. The thorough, specialized and~ comprehensive 
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knowledge of the teachings of the Angelic Doctor is exacting in its 
demands on time and power. Equally exacting are the demands 
required for a knowledge of modern philosphy and science. Human 
nature has limits and one pole must yield. It is evident that this natural 
limitation is making for much so-called Thomistic literature that shows 
only superficial knowledge of St. Thomas and an equally limited knowl- 
edge of modern philosophy and science. The perfeet union of both 
fields in the intellect of a genius is desirable but rare, and the harmony 
must be thorough from both points of view if it is to be worth while. 
_ A third class of Thomistie literature and author is that wherein are 
found those who, conversant with modern philosophy or science, seek 
occasional reinforcement or corroboration of their opinions in the writ- 
ings of Aquinas. Their motives are varied but their knowledge of the 
Angelic Doctor is only superficial and often their only entrance to. him 


is through an index. They quote him disastrously as anyone familiar | 


with the seeming antinomies of St. Thomas understands. They at- 
tempt to synthesize where the Angelic Doctor has made dehydration 
impossible. They attempt to be categorie where St. Thomas makes 
qualification imperative. Genuine ‘Thomists and all other lovers of 
the truth repudiate such slovenly attempts to bring Thomistic teachings 
into contact with modern philosophy and science. 

RoLAND-GOSsSsELIN uses the first method of approach in his latest 
volume. It is a plain and pure exposition of the political teachings 
of St. Thomas presented by a Thomist who has a very comprehensive 


knowledge, of all the writings of the Angelic Doctor and who uses the 


background of Thomistic history. Content and spirit have been cap- 
tured by him and led forth for his leaders. It is only where he steps 
oft the Thomistic stage into modern philosophy or science that one can 
find fault and then not with his accuracy but with his incompleteness. 
For example, in speaking of the natural law and the law of nations it 
if incomplete to ignore the tremendous results of modern ethnological 
research into social origins. In a few places like this the reader is 
convinced that straight exposition of Thomistic principles is preferable 
to an exposition that is accompanied by incomplete interpretation. 
The author shows -us, and his reputation’ as a Neo-Scholastic is 4 
challenge to contrary opinion, that a plain exposition of the teachings 
of St. Thomas in any field is most acceptable. : 

In the introduction we have an outline of the method of St. Thomas 
extracted from the writings of the Angel of the Schools. The first 
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part of the book comprising four chapters deals with the moral and 
legal order historically. It is an exposition of natural law and right 
as understood by the Greeks and Romans, by St. Augustine, by Isidore 


of Seville, Anselm, Peter Lombard, Alexander of Hales, Hugh of St. 


Victor, Albert the Great, and by St. Thomas himself. The second 
part of the book comprising five chapters and a conclusion deals with 
the nature of the state, functions of the state, duties of rulers, civic 
duty and the right of private property. 

In each chapter the doctrine of St. Thomas is pictured with sweep- 


ing and masterful strokes. There is little attempt made to pen in the 


details of proofs and argumentation. This would be impossible in 
a volume to the size of which the author was limited, and in the first 
part of the book, where this is occasionally done, the rhythm of read- 
ing is broken and the thread of continuity is lost. But there is a 
wealth of references to and citations from the Summa Theologica and 
the other works of the Angelic Doctor. In fact the author shows his 
masterful knowledge of St. Thomas even more in his references and 
footnotes than in the charming text. He has set an ideal in this regard 


_ for future expositors of the teachings of Aquinas. | 


There are several technical features of this very acceptable work 
that. may be questioned. The title is misleading. It is not a complete 
presentation of the political doctrine of St. Thomas. One should not 
expect to find in it so complete an exposition of the political doctrine 
of St. Thomas as has been given by Maumus, Crahay, Bauman, Zeiller 
and Murphy. Again and in the same connection it might be asked why 
almost one half and the least accomplished part of the book is devoted 
to a consideration of natural right and law. - Also there is a common 
fault into which this eminent Thomist has fallen in his references to 
the works of St. Thomas. Several important references are to the 
Opuscula; he refers to them according to number, as for example 
when speaking of the certainty of theology he refers to Opusculum 34. 
The average reader does not know that the different editions of the 
Opera Omnia have different numeration for Opuscula and that the 
Tabula Aurea, the marvelous index of Peter Bergamo to the Opera 
Omnia, is misleading unless used with the edition for which it was 
made. In some eases the publishers of editions of the Opera Omnia 
have inserted the index of Peter Bergamo, have altered the numbering 
of the Opuscula and have caused utter confusion. No writer should 
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refer by number to any Opusculum of St. Thomas without an explana- 
tion of the edition that is referred to, and, for security’s sake, quoting 
its title. To this deficiency may be added the author’s injustice to 
himself in framing so unsatisfactory a conclusion to so splendid a 
work and in depriving us of the se and index he could 
have given. 

In anything but the mere reproduction of the text of St. Thomas 
there is room, even in the exposition of doctrine, for the reflection 
of the personality of the expositor. Dr. RouaNp-GossELIN reveals 
at every turn a personality that is in perfect tune with Aquinas, but 
which is constantly leading Thomists into unexplored corners. As a 
presentation of some of the political doctrine of St. Thomas and as 
a sanction of pure Thomistic enon this book is a great work by 
a Thomist. 

| Ignatius SMITH. 
The Oatholic University of America. 


Introduction a la Theologie de St. Thomas. By M.-Benoit Lavavp. 
| Paris: André Blot, 1928. Pp. viii + 475. 


John of St. Thomas deserves to be better known. He is an aristo- 
crat among genuine Thomists. He was an originator as well as a 
faithful disciple of Aquinas. He excelled in pointing out the con- 
nection of St. Thomas with Aristotle and his Cursus Philosophicus 


has supplied the subject-matter for at least one very popular modern 


Scholastic work in philosophy. His Cursus Theologicus is a refreshing 
‘analytical and historical approach to the Summa Theologica of Aqui- 
nas and differs from the commentaries of Cajetan, Porrecta, Sylvius, 
Billuart, Gonet and Pegues in its quick grasp of the underlying 
principles of every tract and its charting of the nerve paths of the 
Summa Theologica. No one surpassed John of St. Thomas in point- 
ing out the basic philosophical and theological principles of St. Thomas. 
This book does well’ when it calls back on the stage of modern philoso- 
phy the Portuguese Dominican. The author styles the work a trans- 
lation and adaption with notes of the Isagoge ad theologiam Divi 
Thomae of John of St. Thomas. It is not a translation. With the 
original text at hand it is not easy to keep pace. It is however 3 


very splendid synopsis of the Isagoge, and a really necessary introduc- | 
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tion to the Summa Theologica. The notes appended by the author 
reveal him as a clever craftsman in his field. 

There are three aspects of this volume that console the modern 
Thomist. The author has inserted many analytical and comparative 
charts. A philosopher knows his field when he can reduce it to 
intelligible charts. Another feature is the wealth of footnotes that 
show the author’s knowledge of modern philosophical literature. The 
third is his reason for offering to the philosophical world another 
introduction to the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. He finds cor- 
rectly that avenues to the Summa Theologica so well blazed recently 
from the historical and canonical point of view leave the real Taj 
Mahal of the Summa Theologica to be analyzed. John of St. Thomas 
in regard to the Summa Theologica was a critical architect and this 
volume reveals the ground plan. Dr. Lavaup knows how to get up 
a book. His alphabetical, analytical and bibliographical indices are 
superb. | 
Ignatius SmiTH. 
The Catholic University of America. — 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES © 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 10: May 10, 1928. 

C. F. Taeusch: The Logic of the Case Method. The author discusses 
the reasons for the utilization of the case method, the principles involved 
in the formulation of case studies, and the application of the method both 
in pedagogical and purely scientific pursuits. As a means for controlling 
human behavior, the case method, he thinks, may also have value. A. 
Cornelius Benjamin: Necessity. A classification of the various meanings 
the term “ necessity ”. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 11: May 24, 1928. 
Charner M. Perry: Some Difficulties in Current Value-Theory. A brief 
examination of the views of some leading ethicians on the basic principles 
of morality. Fite leaves the matter suspended on the question of objec- 
tivity. Dewey appears to make our disposition and tendencies take care 
of the foreseeing and deciding of consequences and values. Perry construes 
the question in terms of interest, but fails to show why a person should 
be “criticized” for having fewer interests than he might otherwise have 
had. George Boas: ‘The Esthetic of Leo Stein. A discussion of The A 
B C of Aesthetics. The aesthetic experience is a mode of cognition. Funda- 
mental to it is “knowledge by co-ordinates”? by means of which the self 
is projected and becomes an object of cognitive experience, transmitting 
to objects its own characters. W. P. Montague: Professor Lovejoy’s 
Carus Lectures. Lovejoy has shown conclusively in his lectures the im- 
possibility of denying the dualistic character of reality. The writer dis- 
agrees with him, however, on the problem of the locus of the human mind. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 12: June 7, 1928. 
Oliver Reiser: Light, Wave-Mechanics, and Consciousness. Identifying 
the conscious experience of light with the physiological conditions of that 
experience, the writer asserts that. psychic, conscious experience is essen- 
tially associated with “electric fields of energy manifesting themselves 
in undulatory processes.” The soul is the “harmony of the body”, 
distinct from the latter as energy is from matter; and these latter are 
basically one. The implications of wave mechanics form the basis for 
this theory. Henry Bradford Smith: Postulates of Empirical Thought. 
While acknowledging his account lacks system and permanency, the writer 
explains and defends the following series of postulates: 1. There is noth- 
ing to be found in the meaning of experience that is not already con- 
tained in the meaning of experiment. 2. There is nothing given in ex- 
perience that has not been already related to experience in advance. 
3. A judgment of fact that can receive no experimental confirmation is 
neither true nor false, because it is meaningless. 4. The existence of © 
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conflicting data points not to an absolute object, but to an observing 
mind. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 13: June 21, 1928. 
Gardner Murphy: A Note on Method in the Psychology of Religion. 
The contributions of abnormal child and animal psychology can throw 


- much light on the problems involved in the study of religion. The phe- 


nomenon of mysticism, particularly, is a phase of religious experience 


_which still challenges the psychologist for a. complete explanation. ‘The 
_ writer instances specific explanations of religious phenomena which different 


branches of psychology offer. John Dewey: Meaning and Existence. Pro- 
fessor Dewey answers his critic, Mr. Hall, on the charge of inconsistency, in 
Dewey’s treatment of meaning. Five cases of inconsistency instanced by 
Mr. Hall are examined, and Dewey concludes that Hall departed from the 
context, which offers a consistent explanation for passages that by them- 
selves are ambiguous. Flora I. MacKinnon: Behaviorism and Metaphysics. 


‘Psychology has been naively wedded to seventeenth century metaphysics, 


while ostensibly ignoring all philosophical presuppositions. Behaviorism 


represents a break with this tradition in two ways: first, its insistence on 


the unity of organic life; second, its rejection of ideas and consciousness. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No, 14: July 5, 1928. 


Herbert Wallace Schneider: Ways of Being. Professor Schneider views 
being as a process. He then goes on to enumerate how many ways a thing 


may be a being. In the first place, a being may exist in nature or 


absolutely, that is, it is an event. Flux is accidental, not of the nature 
of being. Contingency and individuality are the universal categories of 
absolute being. Secondly, there is systematic being, that is, being in 


systems, which systems may or may not exist absolutely. Roughly he 
classifies systems into mechanical, organic, social, and aesthetic systems. 


Thirdly, there is the subjective way of being. Dickinson S. Miller: “A 
Bird’s-eye View.” Professor Miller replies to criticisms of Schiller. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 15: July 19, 1928. 

Everett W. Hall: The Meaning of Meaning in Hollingworth’s Psychology 
of Thought. The definition of Professor Hollingworth of meaning as a 
type of behavior by means of reintegrative sequence is examined and 
criticized. While finding much of value in this description, the author 
deviates from it in important details. He is especially interested in 
not separating two things—completeness and partialness—which in reality 
are inseparable. Alfred E. Cohn: Medicine and Science. The writer cites 
the objections against placing medicine among the natural sciences. He 
contends that disease has its own nature, must be studied by its own 
proper methods, and that therefore medicine is a science. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVII, No. 4: July, 1928. 
H. G. Townsend: The Pragmatism of Peirce and Hegel. The logic of 
the two is similar; the key to it is “the concept of implication”, and 
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they are at one “as to the continuity of thought and action” and in 
finding that thought demands “a realm of order”. Peirce leans far toward 
voluntarism. Ernest Albee: Clarke’s Ethical Philosophy (I). Clarke 
champions religion and the moral life, by a “ surprising program” which 
takes in ultimate theology, philosophy, and morality and is written 
“more particularly in answer to Mr. Hobbes, Spinoza, and their followers ”’. 
Brand Blanshard: Behaviorism and the Theory of Knowledge. Rejects 
Watson’s and Holt’s theory of thought as “highly integrated bodily 
activity ”, a motor attitude or a physical response. The doctrine of the 
behaviorist makes the plant conscious, makes the somnambulist as aware 
as the wide-awake man, and implies that as we become more adjusted 
mechanically to any act, such as running a typewriter, we are more aware 
of the process and the machine; nor does it account for “ideal objects ”. 
D. Luther Evans: Current Epistemology and Contemporary Ethics. Our 
present great interest in axiology shows a desire for “ better epistemologi- 
cal theory”; indeed, the epistemologies of both the pragmatist and the 
new realist need “axiological supplementation”. C. J. Ducasse: Is Art 
the Imaginative Expression of a Wish? Upholds art as an expression 
of feeling, against Parker’s Analysis of Art, which finds art to be imagina- 
tion essentially arising from a wish, feeding a wish, and only “ simulating 
reality ”. Jared S. Moore: Discussion—What and Where are the Es- 
sences? Looks toward clarifying “this elusive doctrine” as expressed in 
recent writings by Drake and Santayana. | 


The Personalist—Vol. IX, No. 3: July, 1928. 

Herbert Wildon Carr: The God of Philosophy. Certain metaphysical 
principles, psychological fact, and scientific induction necessitate a concept 
of God. But the old conception of Him is inadequate. Modern science, 
especially biology, with its problem of the genesis of life, demands a 
dynamic God, a world-soul, or dominant entelechy which organizes and 
harmonizes the activities of individual reals, upon which He is dependent. 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons: The God of Religious Experience. Carr denies 
religious experience to be a source of a rational concept of God. Parsons 
maintains it is such source because religious and secular knowledge do 
not differ in kind. Genesis is now discredited and God is Creator only 
in the sense of a continuous creative Power. Every concept of God must 
be anthropomorphic in that we must feel His relation to ourselves. 
Mystical experience is that personal contact of the soul in retreat with a 
world which transcends the present world of eternal flux. This experience 
influences our concept of God as regards His transcendence, His relation 
to evil, and His love which embraces the individual as well as the uni- 
verse. Ralph T. Flewelling: Science and the Concept of God. Psuedo-— 
scientists rashly proclaim that modern science with its empirical, inductive 
method has solved or is about to solve all the mysticism of the cosmos. 
They forget this method can be applied only to a limited field—the physical 
world and its activities. Science has nothing to say of religion, and can 
neither affirm nor deny the existence of God, though scientists may 
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- believe in God. Carr and Parsons are both right in one sense and wrong 
in another, for each has followed a different way in arriving at a concept 
of God. Something more, which might be called an intuition or insight, 
must be added as a sort of connecting path between the scientific and 
mystical ways. 


The Monist—Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3: July, 1928. 

S. Frank: The Problem of Reality. The affirmation of the mind as 
expressed in Descartes’ formula, Cogito, ergo sum, is in the last analysis 
reduced to the affirmation merely of the fact that “something exists in 
the present moment”. As bare as this affirmation is it brings the mind 
- into contact with a point of reality, intelligible only as*part of a whole. 
The mind therefore in grasping this piece of reality grasps also in some 
manner the whole of reality. Knowledge is possible because the world 
is an organic whole, of which the mind is an integral part. G. A. Johnston: 
Sensations, Sense-Data, Physical Object and Reality. A study of the re-— 
lation between these concepts. The writer follows the Scholastics in dis- 
cussing the formal objects of the various senses and the phenomena of 
co-ordination and interpretation... Sense-data, he believes, are not distinct 
from physical objects or sensations. Primary qualities, as extension, are 
distinct from secondary qualities, color, sound, etc., in that while the 
latter are mediated only by one sense organ, the former are mediated by 
several. As to reality itself, it consists in relation and comprises the 
correlated orders of matter and spirit. Physical objects, however, are 
_ not constituted by relation to mind, i. e., by perception, but are in rela- 
tion also to other physical objects. David R. Major: Man is Organic to 
Nature. Man’s physical life is closely linked with nature. Natur. itself 
is “the product of the interaction of mind and the raw mateisals of 
sense.” The problem of knowledge is solved by regarding subject and 
object as two aspects of the same thing. The idealism of Bosanquet 
most readily fits into the writer’s main thesis that man and nature are 
in organic community. Charles W. Morris: The Prediction Theory of 
Truth. After reviewing the various classical types of truth theory, the 
writer describes the prediction concept. A prediction is “a claim made by 
symbols as to what would be found in a certain specific area of experience.” 
A verified prediction constitutes a truth, and Truth is the generaliza- 
tion of specific truths. The relation of truth to behavior is also treated. 
A. Cornelius Benjamin: On the Formation of Constructs. The philosophy 
of science has aroused the antagonism of scientists because it has in- 
adequately treated the question of scientific method. An instance of its 
neglect of vital questions is the problem of constructs. Constructs or 
fictions, such as absolute zero, angles, etc., are extensively used in 
science. How are they formed? The writer describes their conceptual 
character and classifies them. George H. Langley: The Temporal and the 
Eternal. Both the temporal and eternal are realities, though each has 
_ opposite characteristics. In human experience these antithetical real- 
ities manifest themselves under several forms, e. g., in the relation between 
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facts and ideale and in aesthetic experience. The full explanation of 
them is to be found, the writer thinks, in the conception of a “ change-— 
less-changing God", eternal and spiritual Himself, but necessarily creat- 
ing finite, temporal reality. DL, P. Chambers: The Dialectic of Religion. 
Primitive man attributed divine powers to natural objects. In course of | 
time, these objects proved to be impotent, and the concept of divinity 
was pradually transferred to supernatural order, The result is tho 
modern idea of a supermundane God. As an inspiration for right conduct, 
this idea is ineffective, and ia also responsible for the divorce of the 
religious and secular orders, A more enlightened concept of God would 
make him coextensive with the “whole” of things. The supernatural 
would become the “as-yet-unknown ” part of the natural, A. K, Sharma: 
The Relation Between Buddhism and the Upanishads. The writer dis- 
cusses in detail the respective doctrines of the two religious philosophies, 
and undertakes to show that the theory of life of the Upanishads found 
its completion or fulfillment in the practical program of Buddha, 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4: July, 
1928. 

Floyd H, Allport: Social Psychology and Human Values. A pure social 
psychology would continually challenge state, church, and society, asking, 
“Toward what ends?” It would get us to see why we submit to regula- 
tion. Edward F. Mettrick: G. KE. Moore and Intrinsic Goodness. Good, 
for Moore, is a unique quality, too simple and obvious to be explained. 
In place of this “despair”, a dynamic view, duty on the march, gives 
us hope and vitality in ethics. C.F, Taeusch: Should the Doctor Testify? 
Because of its dignity and self-respect, matters of intrinsic moment to 
society, the medical profession should be exempt from testifying; a degree 
of privilege should be given also to other professions and even to busi- 
ness. Bolling Somerville: Social Progress and the Good Man. We need 
to work toward an understanding of “ reward and its office in all human 
affiairs ”. L. L. Bernard: The Family in Modern Life. The need to 
bring the institutional and the non-institutional aspects of our culture 
or “social environments” into line with the material aspects explains 
“the strain upon the family organization”. The city has destroyed 
family loyalties; woman's economic position, her modern assertiveness, 
_ her little love for leisure and home, her habits of spending, and, while 
unmarried, her exploiting of man’s finances, all this makes a problem that 


will not solve itself. Roy C. Cave: A Scientific Ethics and Hedonism. — | 


Meanings and values are “ imputed ” to life, but the problem is “ absolute ” 
in character and. therefore, to be let alone; indeed, there is no need for 
“worrying about ‘real values’ and ‘real meanings’ of life”, and “in 
a relative world no one thing is more real then and there, except the fact 
of relativity itself”. Harold N. Lee: Morals, Morality, and Ethics: 
Suggested Terminology. ‘ Morals’ applies to the broader field, to the field 
of values. ‘Morality’ is a systematic sanction of conduct, and implies 
a standard. In ‘ethics’ we philosophize about conduct, but only in 
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‘morality’ do we attempt to regulate conduct. E, 0. Bassett: Plato’s 
Theory of Social Progress, The evidence, drawn at length and carefully 
from texts, implies Plato’s acceptance of _ idea of program and his 
“tacit formulation of a taeaey of progress ” 


Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. TIT, No. 11: July, 1928. 

G. Lowes Dickinson: On the Discovery of Good—A Dialogue. In an 
imaginary dialogue with Plato, a modern philosopher discusses the 
good to conclude that change is everything, that only 
goods exist and that to “increase pleasure and diminish pain” is 
the end of all our endeavors. C. D. Broad: Analysis of Some Ethical 
Concepts. Professor Broad analyzes intention, action, motive, con- 
scientious action, and rightness in order to lay a foundation for a cor- 

rect conception of these eternal ideas. Ralph Barton Perry: Peace with- 
~ out Vietory—in Philosophy. The concepts of pattern, aspect, and emer- 
gence serve to illustrate the “ conjunctive ” views of contemporary philoso- 
phy as distinguished from the “ disjunctive ” of older philosophies. This 
is brought about by a philosophy of relation. Philosophical peace of the 
' present day is due “to the invention of these arbitrary concepts ”. 
G. R. G. Mure: The Marriage of Universals (I). Assuming absolute 
idealism, this author attempts to define the distinction between logic and 
psychology in so far as psychology concerns itself with the problem of 
knowledge. Bradley’s views of psychology are expanded at some length. 
(To be cont.) G, C, Field: Some Modern Proofs of the Existence of God. — 
The existence of God is again being discussed. Professor Field analyzes 
two new types of argument: (1) from the demand for a teleological 
explanation; (2) from religious experience. Purpose does reveal a God, 
but it suggests that He is a part of the whole and is, therefore. With 
reference to religious experience, he states: “The great Catholic philoso- 
phers and theologians have, I think, in general been disinclined to base 
their faith on such experience alone. They have never, of course, doubted 
its reality or value. But they have always recognized that it could only 
be accepted because it was based upon and confirmed by the so-called 
rational proofs which ought to appeal equally to everyone who was capable 
of exercising his reason at all. And in taking this attitude they were 
undoubtedly wise.” Professor Field sees a great deal in the argument of 
religious experience as moderns present it, yet he warns against undue 
acceptance of such arguments. Bishop of Manchester: The Value of 
Philosophy to Religion. The writer contends that religion requires philoso- 
phy “ (1) for the realization of its own significance, (2) for its justifica- 
tion against hostile criticism, (3) for its presentation to those who have 
not shared its central experience”. All three points. are developed. 
-C. E. M. Joad: Philosophy and Life. Professor Joad thinks the effect on 
life of philosophy is indirect. Philosophy is not ‘ practical’, in the sense 
that it does not produce money. But it is ‘ practical’ in the sense that 
it unfolds for us the meaning of life and thought. Philosophical Survey— 
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Stanley V. Keeling: Philosophy in France. Helen Knight: Philosophy 
in Germany. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLII, No.. 865: June, 1928. 

Royal G. Hall: The Significance of John Dewey for Religious Inter- 
pretation. Within the lifetime of Dewey evolutionary science, the new 
industrialism, and the modern movement of democracy have largely 
changed the world in which we live. The metaphysical interpretation of 
an almost static order of things has given way to a genetic interpreta- 
tion of a dynamic universe. This change has affected religious and ethical 
thinking. There is no divinely revealed religion, no dogma, no super- 
natural helps or sanctions. Religion is man’s creation, and moral princi- 
ples are not absolute but relative. Dewey has grasped the significance 
of the transformation going on in the moral life of man, and hence “no 
single individual is as important ¢ as he in determining the trend of oe 


day religious thinking ”. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLI, No. 866: July, 1928. 

Birger R. Headstrom: The Philosophy of the Machiavellian Politics. 
Machiavelli’s political philosophy was largely derived from his diplomatic 
life. He was disheartened by the decadence of Italian politics, and his 
reaction to cruelty and intrigue was cynicism. While his ideal Prince ~ 
would be a tyrant, impervious to moral dictates, Machiavelli loved free- 
dom and wanted a united, free Italian state. F. Lincoln Hutchins: A 
Rationalistic God. Modern physical sciences have antiquated super-— 
stitious notions of supernatural causes of extraordinary events in the 
physical order, and present-day psychology is dispelling illusions anent 
the psychic order. God is the sum-total of imponderable qualities which 
influence our nervous system and produce different temperaments. The 
good is that which conforms to those supreme qualities, while evil is 
that which violates them and is invariably punished. | 


Revue Neo-Scolastique de Philosophie—XXX¢ Année, Deuxiéme série, 
No. 18: Mai, 1928. 

R. Kremer: La critique de la connaissance et la méthode de la philoso- 
phie. A chapter from Kremer’s work Le Neo-Realisme Anglais. (I) Neo- 
realism has a critique of knowledge despite the idealists. This critique 
is too negative and polemic, aimed at refuting idealism. A _ positive, 
metaphysical theory of knowledge is of first importance. The neo- 
realists have such a theory but it is undeveloped and revealed more in 
their general theory than in their epistemology. (II) The method of neo- 
realism is empiristic but not positivistic. This empirical method is intel- 
lectual and analytical. Seduced by the mathematical ideal, Russel has 
given too much to abstract in making logic the essence of philosophy. 
Alexander’s empiricism renders his metaphysics inadequate. Realism 
supposes logical pluralism. and neo-realism supposes ontological pluralism. 
English monists have confused unity of composition and unity of sim-— 
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plicity, and have identified abstract being and concrete beings. Neo- 
realists have seen a distinction of beings but they have not sought the 
source of resemblance among beings—participation in a common form. 
(III) What is the value of common sense in philosophy? Does it not 
give merely a presumption of truth? Neo-realists give it further im- 
portance. It should enable the philosopher to remain the same, whether 
pursuing popular or scientific thought, practical or purely theoretical 
speculation. But a wholly analytical method does not adapt itself to the 
argument of common sense. Nor have the neo-realists grasped the vaster 
truths toward which our spontaneous tendencies point the way. R. Feys: 
Le Raisonnement en termes de faits dans la logistique Russellienne. 
(III). Propositions Concerning Some Indetermined Objects: (1) The strue- 
ture of propositions dealing with indetermined objects; (2) Laws of logic 
governing these propositions; (3) Meaning of these propositions. 
‘Propositions Concerning Some Indetermined Predicates. The same order of 
procedure as noted above is followed in treating of indetermined predicates. 


Revue d'Histoire de la Philosophie—2¢ Année, Fase. 3: Juillet-Septem- 
bre, 1928. 2 

L. Gauthier: Scolastique musulmane et scholastique chrétienne. This 
article is inspired by two chapters in Rougier’s La Scolastique et le 
Thomisme (1. II, p. I, ¢. V, La distinction réelle de l’essence et de 
existence chez les Neo-Platoniciens de l’Islam, and 1. II, p. I, c. VI, Les 
Peripateticiens arabes et juifs et la distinction de l’essence et de l’exis- 
tence). The Scholastic problem for Christian, Arab, and Jew was to 
harmonize faith and reason. The philosophical system of Aristotle seems 
- antithetical to such a task. Why then did Scholasticism in its three 
forms adopt Aristotelianism as the basis of its solution of the problem? 
To solve its problem Scholasticism must be realistic, but its realism 
could not be exaggerated and monistic. Aristotle’s metaphysics furnished 
a moderated and dualistic realism. By converting Aristotle’s logical 
distinction between essence and existence into an ontological distinction, — 
Christian Scholasticism forged its fundamental principle with which to 
harmonize faith and reason. Christian Scholastics who refused thus to 
distort Aristotle failed to harmonize the dogmas of faith with Aristotelian 
rationalism. Among Arab philosophers a similar parting of the ways on 
the principle of a real distinction occurred. The neo-platonists of 
Islam, especially Avicenna and Al-Farabi, taught the ontological distinc- 
tion and solved the problem of harmonizing faith and reason much as 
Christian Scholastics were to do later, though their task was easier since 
their religion had no dogmas nor mysteries properly so-called. They 
also violated another Aristotelian principle—the eternal and necessary 
are convertible terms—and failed more miserably than did Christian 
philosophers, because they not only began by misinterpreting Aristotle 
but ended in a heterodox theology. Averroés alone applied true Aristote- 
lian metaphysics by denying an ontological distinction between essence 
and existence. He asserted religion and philosophy to be two expressions 
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of the same truth, the one a symbolical expression for the crowd, the 
other a demonstrative expression for the few. But Averroés did not har- 
monize faith and reason, and he was to some extent at least responsible 
for the theory of two truths of later Latin-Averroists. After following 
Rougier thus far, the writer sketches Averroés’ true position in Arabic 
philosophy, showing that in some teachings he was at least unwittingly 
independent of Aristotle. The writer also maintains that the principle 
of the unicity of philosophy and not that of an ontological distinction 
was fundamental among the falacifa in harmonizing religion and philoso- 
phy. Finally, the writer prepares the way for an article to follow by 
pointing out two fundamental differences between Christianity and Islam- 
ism—the lack of an authoritative magisterium and of mysteries properly 
so-called in the latter religion. G. Cantecor: A quelle date Descartes 
a-t-il écrit la “ Recherche de la Vérité”? R. LeSavoureux: La conversion 
de Renouvier au finitisme. The conclusion of an essay begun in the pre- 
ceding issue in which the writer claims the conversion of Renouvier to 
finitism was the result of a crisis passed through in 1851. 


Revue de Philosophie—28° Année, No. 2: Mars-Avyril, 1928. 

J. Maritain: Le Thomisme et la civilisation. A civilization may be 
gauged by two things: its conception of man, and its hierarchy of 
values. As to the former, social discontent has arisen in society because 
men are demanding as a natural right what Adam enjoyed by super- 
natural favor. For St. Thomas, man is a rational animal, subject to 
innate weaknesses, who naturally lives a social existence. Involved in 
the latter notion is the conflict between individuality and personality. 
Individuality proceeds from prime matter, and is of lesser perfection 
that personality, which has as its act our rational nature. Modern 
society sacrifices the personality to the individual. Another problem, 
the supremacy of man over nature, finds its true solution in the teaching 
of St. Thomas that man’s practical domination of the material universe 
must subserve his final end, which is in the supernatural order. The 
Thomistic doctrine on the hierarchy of values affirms the universal supre- 
macy of the spirit, its immanent activity, and the wisdom of the life 
of the spirit. In it are reconciled two antimonies which the modern world 
vainly struggles against: that concerning the intelligence, the antimony 
of the objectivity and the activity in understanding, and that concerning 
the will, of law and liberty. Finally, the crowning perfection in civiliza- 
tion, according to St. Thomas, is the life of grace. Y. de la Briére: Le 
caractére et les limites de la loi civile. Three elements are required that 
an act of a human legislator assume the character of a law: a competent 
authority, proper subject-matter, and regular promulgation. The duty 
of submission to, and the right to punish for infraction of, civil law are 
based on Divine authority. Laws manifestly and indisputably unjust 
may, if not wrong in themselves, be submitted to for the sake of avoiding | 
a greater evil. Passive resistance must be resorted to when the law 
imposes a criminal action. Active resistance is permissible only when 
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three conditions are present: (1) the gravest interests of the body politic 
are seriously upset by the unjust legislation; (2) all peaceable and legal 
means have been employed to remedy the evil without success; (3) the 
resources at the disposal of those who wish to revenge and restore right 
and justice against the tyrannical powers are such that success is reason- 
ably assured. R. Jolivet: La philosophie religieuse de Brunetiére. Brune- 
tiére’s point of departure was the moral problem. Morality is a universal 
factor in the life of the individual and society. What is its basis? He 
examined the claims of society, art, science, and philosophy, and none he 
found was the solution. Religion alone affords a solid basis for morality. 
Genuine religion embraces three elements: it is supernatural, collective 
and authoritative. The writer offers a sympathetic but critical treatment 


of Brunetiére’s philosophy. The basic weaknesses of his argument were 


his rejecting the metaphysical basis for morality and his regarding the 
Church as primarily for the social rather than the individual good. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XI, No. 51: Mai-Juin, 1928. 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange: Le dilemme: “ Dieu déterminant ou déterminé ”. 
Are the divine decrees intrinsically efficacious in relation to our free acts, 
or extrinsically efficacious by reason of God’s foreknowledge of our con- 
sent? The writer reduces this delicate problem to the dilemma: God 
determining or determined. The sciéntia media does not solve the dilemma. 
It is based upon first principles, upon which rest the five Thomistic 
proofs for the existence of God. Deny that grace is efficacious in itself and 
you destroy those proofs as universal, metaphysical, absolute principles. 
The latest response of Molinists that the choice of the person determines 
an act to be such as it is, and the divine influence determines it simply 
as being, does not solve the difficulty, for since God is the cause of things 
through His knowledge, He must be the cause of the free determination 
of our acts as well as of their being, if He is to know their free deter- 
mination. St. Thomas clearly teaches the divine decrees to be intrinsically 


efficacious, and P. d’Alés fails to show that scientia media in its essential 


principle is found in the Angelic Doctor. He also fails to prove that 
there is no trace of physical predetermination in St. Thomas. No theory of 
scientia media leads to determination of circumstances. Pierre Mandonnet: 
Chronologie des écrits scripturaires de saint Thomas d’Aquin. A continua- 
tion of the learned Dominican’s researches into the chronology of the 
Scriptural writings of St. Thomas. Gaston Rabeau: L/orientation de la 
psychologie expérimentale en France. Experimental psychology can teach 
even philosophers many things worth knowing. M. George Dumas and 
his collaborators have written a psychological.summa, La Traite de Psy- 
chologie (2113 pages). This article is not a resumé of its contents but an 
attempt to point out the methods of research and exposition used. Dumas’ 
principles are compared with those of W. Wundt. Introspection, patholo- 
gy, genetics, and laboratory experimentation are the methods set forth 
in the Traite. Of special interest is the judicious counsel given by M. 
Lalende, one of the collaborators, anent the use of the genetic method. 
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The Traite is an admirable work but contains some erroneous doctrines. 
The denial of the will is far and away the most serious error in the 
treatise. The treatment of religious psychology is much too meager. 


Bulletin Thomiste—Ve Année, Nos. 2-3: Mars-Mai, 1928. 
Contains a critical bibliography of works and articles on logic, _— 
and biology, psychology, metaphysics, ethics, and sociology. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique—Tome 55™, No. 7: Juillet, 1928. 

Emile Delaye: Qu’est ce que la contingence? All reality is divided between 
Creator and creature, Cause and caused, Principle and effect, necessary 
Being and contingent being. Contingent being has in itself the cause neither 
of its beginning to exist nor of its continuing in existence. Nor is it 
eternal. Contingence is the total dependence of the world upon God. This 
view of reality posits a duality of being and of action: God and the 
cosmos, divine action and human responsibility. But this duality to be 
intelligible must be reduced to some kind of unity. The immanence of 
Him Who is Transcendent must be extolled. God and the world, however, 
are not in the same order of being; they are not strictly speaking two. 
Hence to explain this duality we must exalt the transcendence of Him 
Who is Immanent. These two poles—transcendence and immanence—con- 
stitute the necessary enigma of creation. Pantheism would solve this 
enigma by destroying the duality. It would abandon the contingence and 
non-eternity of the world and make it but the manifestation of the 
Absolute. There would be no human responsibility and independence. 
But this solution is too naive to explain adequately le Tout, and conceals 
under its superficial clarity insuperable difficulties, whether we consider 
pantheism as static or as dynamic. The transcendence of God implies 
otherness (alterité), analogy, eminence, and mystery. God and the world 
are not in the same order of being; they have not the relation of object 
to object. We must grasp the transcendence and infinity of God to under- 
stand His immanence. We cannot think of Him as having limits outside 
of which other beings exist. We cannot conceive Him analogically as 
some embracing medium having pockets or gaps in which are created 
beings. Such conceptions of God are false. It is by reason of His 
transcendence, of His existing in a different order of being, precluding all 
relations of objects and subjects that God is immanent in His creation 
and its operation without being identified with them. | 


Archives de Psychologie—Tome XXI, No. 81: Mars, 1928. 

Héléne Antipoff: L’f&volution et la Variabilité des Fonctions Psycho- 
Motrices. This experiment was undertaken with a view to evaluating | 
tests of manual ability for practical purposes and to determine what cor- 
relation, if any, exists between motor abilities and intelligence. The 
method followed was “ psychostatistical”, and the tests themselves em- 
bodied simple operations. The number of subjects was seven hundred and 
fifty, ranging from four years of age to adults, of both sexes. Conelu- 
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sions: Up to a certain point designated as the adult age every aptitude 
increases with age, although the ratio of increase is not constant for all 
abilities; motor development is not only quantitative but also qualitative; 
girls are in general more skilful than boys; correlations between the 
different motor tests were found to be slightly positive, indicating relative 
independence of function. Between intelligence and the manual tests the 
correlation was slightly negative for normal subjects. Charles Baudouin: 
L’Inconscient dans la Contemplation Esthétique. By employing the 
method of association of ideas, the writer analyzed the reactions of a 
number of subjects to different works of art. Several cases are detailed. 
and the general conclusion is that the subject projects into the aesthetic 
- object his own subconscious conflicts and complexes. Charles Odier: Curi- 
osité Morbide. The account of the successful application of psychoanaly- 
sis to a case of morbid curiosity. Celma Kemal: Contribution a Etude 
des Tests de Développement Moteur d’Ozeretzky. The results of a series 
of tests given to normal and abnormal children for motor ability in rela- 
tion to age and intelligence. 


_ Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XIX, No. 3: Luglio-Settembre, 1928. 

_ P, Martinetti: La causalité e il concetto. The main and in fact sole 
function of the intellect is the concept. Causality and identity are not 
separable categories. Every concept possesses its own formal unity and 
it is from causal influences that the individual concept takes its origin. 
The action is spontaneous. E. Troilo: Il problema dell’unita dell’essere 
nella filosofia di Ardigd. According to Ardigd both nature and thought 
exist, and thought is the external aspect of the One Being. The author 
then attempts to clarify Ardigéd’s thought as to the relations of being to 
‘thought and of the unity of being. G. Fano: Una discussione indiana 
sull’idealismo. The author points out that modern idealism has taken 
in many instances the position of Indian idealism. It repeats Indian 
arguments and even metaphors. G. Tarozzi: Rassegna di Estetica e Crit- 
ica. <A critical review of recent literature, principally Italian, on 
aesthetics and critical philosophy. M. Losacco: Rassegna di storia della 
filosofia. A review of books on history of philosophy. G. De Giuli: 
Edizioni e studi Cartesiani in Francia. The writer analyzes recent editions 
of the works of Descartes. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XX, Fase. II-III: Marzo- 
Giugno, 1928. | 

Una discussione intorno al carattere fondamentale della filosofia scolas- 
tica. Statements concerning the position taken by Professor Masnovo 
relative to the controversy between Professors deWulf and Sassen as to 
whether Scholasticism means a common patrimony of doctrines. Fran- 
cesco Olgiati: Il metodo per ripensare le dottrine di Nicold Machiavelli. 
A safe interpretation of Machiavelli depends on three factors: (1) the 
historical occasion; (2) the practical method suggested by him; (3) the 
general theories underlying his system. The author applies these prin- 
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ciples to Machiavelli and criticizes his separation of politics from mor- 
ality. Giuseppe Zamboni: Possibilitaé e legittimita della gnoseologia pura - 
studiata in rapporto con la filosofia, la psicologia commune, e la psico- 
logia pura. Zamboni examines at length the nature of philosophy, psy- 
chology, and of epistemology. He then describes the relations between 
psychology and epistemology. He concludes by pointing out the func- 
tions of each science, as far as the object of knowledge is concerned. 
Giuseppina Pastori: Fatti e Commenti: Sensibilita e motilita nei vegetali. 


Estudis Franciscans—Any XXII, Vol. 40, Fase. II: Abril-Juny, 1928. 

Miquel d’Esplugues: El problema de l’ateisme. Presents the Christian 
view of God and contrasts it with atheism. Romuald Zizzarri: Della 
falsa originalita: ossia Arte, Religione e Filosofia. (Cont.) A continua- — 
tion of a philosophical dialogue on art, religion, and philosophy. Michael 
a Neukirsch: Harmonia ac concordia quinque Systematum de concursu 
gratiae actualis cum libero arbitrio. Bart. M. Xiberta: Al voltant d’una 
recent contravérsia sobre Mestre Eckart. Recites the controversy which 
has arisen concerning views of Grabmann relative to Eckhart. 


Criterion—Any IV, Fase. 13: Abril-Juny, 1928. | : 
Miquel D’Esplugues: Filosofia d’amenitat i sublimitat. The idea of 
creation with all its scientific and philosophical implications is examined. 
Ricardo A. Latcham: El Totemismo y la Historia de las Religiones. The 
writer first states the position of modern theories concerning the totem. 
In a subsequent article he will examine certain theories, especially those 
of Freud and Frazer. Bartomeu F. Xiberta: Robert Walsingham, car- 
melita, mestre de Teologia d’Oxford a primeries del segle XITVe. An inter- 
esting critical article containing details of the life of Walsingham, his 
writings, and the authors he cites. A. Berten: A propos de la Summa con- 
tra Gentiles. The author, after examining views regarding the Summa 
contra Gentiles, concludes that it is not in the modern sense of the word 
a book of apologetics nor should the first three books be considcred as 
purely philosophical. Augusti Palau: L’esperit del Cristianisme segons 
Tolstoi i Dostoiewski. Textos i Documents: El tracta de l’Analogia de — 
Fra Joseph Oliva. Crdnica. 


Carmelitana—An. I, Fase. IV: April-Iun, 1928. 

Anastasio a S. Paulo: Completes the critical edition of the Enucleatio 
Mysticae Theologiae of Dionysius. There follows a complete index of 
names and subjects. | | | 


Annalen der Philosophie—VII Band, Heft 2 u. 3: April, 1928. 
Lothar von Strauss und Torney: Das Kausalprinzip in der neuen Physik. 
The recent developments in the field of physics bring to the. fore once 
more the question of the validity of the principle of causality. Kant’s 
explanation of this principle is an advance over Hume who placed its 
essence in the mental habit engendered by observing the constant suc- 
cession of events. For Kant it is a mental form, a category, but having 
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a foundation, and being partly derived from without. He calls it a 
synthetic a priori judgment. Hence there is something empirical in its 
origin and at the same time (because it is a mental form) it makes 
scientific knowledge possible. Helmholtz epitomizes the relation of the 
principle of causality to physics when he says that we do not derive the 
principle from physics or experience but it is through this principle that 
all experience can be made scientific experience. But the empirical science 
of Kant was the science of the old physics of Newton. It was the classi- 
cal physics which was mechanistic and highly abstract. That type of 
physics has passed and a new physics taken its place. This new physics 
is too new to find scientists in perfect agreement. Mach, a representa- 
tive of the new physics, says that the notion of the principle of causality 
is entirely metaphysical and is bound up with the notion of substance 
and a mechanistic viewpoint of nature. Its elimination would bring 
science closer to experience and further the discovery of the relation- 
ships existing in the world as experienced. Planck has shown Mach’s 
view to be faulty and overpsychological. The aspect of nature as a con- 
tinuum, which aspect is fundamental in physics today, is certainly favor- 
able to an objective conception of causality. There are those, however, 
- (Heisenberg) who are running counter to this current of thought but their 
conclusions are offset by the researches of the more orthodox (Schroedinger 
etc.). The question now is: Has the critical philosophy of Kant sufficient 
breadth to encompass the present trend to regard the principle of causality 
as an objective fact in nature and yet remain itself intact? As yet the 
answer is not clear nor has the last been said on the problem. K. 
Vogtherr: Relativititstheorie und Logik. The defenders of relativity are 
confronted with a number of inconsistencies which must be reduced be- 
- fore their theory can be regarded as logical. In the second and longer part 
of the treatise the writer seeks to determine the value of an epistemology 
built upon the theory of relativity. The entire question hinges upon the 
a priori nature of space and time. Just what the author’s position is 
can scarcely be determined since at different times he seems to espouse 
exactly opposite conclusions. (Compare pp. 91 and 102 with p. 104; p. 
104 with p. 105.) Martin Loesche: Das Ich und die Ontogenese. The 
study of ontogeny indicates purpose in the development of the cell and not 
caprice; but from the evidence it is clear that the final causality termi- 
nates in the individual and not in the race (phylogeny). ~ 


Annalen der Philosophie—VII Band, Heft 4 u. 5: Juni, 1928. 

Lily Herzberg: Die philosophischen Hauptstrémungen im Monistenbund. 
The writer maintains that there are three philosophical systems within 
monism, namely, positivism, materialism, and critical realism, the last 
of which is not treated separately from positivism. (To be cont.). Wal- 
ter Dubislav: Zur kalkiilmiissigen Charakterisierung der Definitionen. The 
writer proposes first to establish the réle of definitions in symbolic logic 
and then to supply a purely calculatory criterion of definitions. Gerhard 
Stammler: Der Begriff der Null und der negativen ganzen Zahlen: Ein 
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Beitrag zur Grundlegung der Arithmetik. This paper is similar to that of 
Koppelmann, entitled: “Is Arithmetic a system which is logically cor- 
rect?” (Annalen de Philosophie, Bd. VI, S. 28ff.) Mr. Stammler’s 
considerations of the theories of negative and also rational complex num- 
bers oblige him to admit the unassailable correctness of arithmetic. Zur 
Polemik: “ Kant—Vaihinger—Adickes.” 1. Von Erich Adickes. 2. Von 
Raymund Schmidt. 


Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie—52 Band, Heft 3, 1928. 

Martin Grabmann: Der Einfluss Alberts des Grossen auf das mittelal-. 
teriche Geistesleben. (Conclusion). This second part of Prof. Grabmann’s 
monograph is again subdivided into two parts. The first describes the 
influence of Albert the Great on German Scholasticism and mysticism. 
The second treats of the influence exerted by Albert on the mediaeval 
theologians and poets outside of German territory... Johannes Bapt. Um- 
berg: Die These von der Mysteriengegenwart. 


Divus Thomas—6 Band, Heft 2: Juni, 1928. 

Petrus Wintrath: Der Begriff des Erkennens und die Bewusstseinsjen- 
seitigkeit des Erkenntnisgegenstandes. A spirited defense of the posi- 
tion of rational-critical and natural realism which holds that there are 
real physical objects outside of consciousness attainable by our cognitive 
faculties. The opponents, against whom the writer’s shafts are directed, 
are those who assume that that which our cognitive faculties, particu- 
larly our senses, immediately attain are not physical qualities belonging 
to an extra-mental corporeal world, but psychical or psycho-physical 
creations of the knowing subject. Marc de Munnynck: L’Hylémorphisme 
dans la pensée contemporaine. The celebrated matter and form theory is 
manifestly on the defensive. It is asserted that in the presence of recent 
facts its explicative value is nul. However, Professor de Munnynck con- 
tends that hylomorphism is a pure theory whose relations to the parti- 
cular sciences are but loose and occasional. He holds that it is meta- 
physically certain and invincible. Matthias Thiel: Die thomistische 
Philosophie und die Erkennbarkeit des Einzelmenschen. Prinzipien zu 
einer philosophischen Charakterlehre. (Cont.) A study of the soul as the 
formal cause of the individual human being in the light of Thomistic 
teaching. The author discusses the difference between organic and inor- 
ganic bodies, the causality of the soul, and the dependence of the soul 
on matter. (To be cont.) Gallus M. Manser: Rechtskirche und Liebes- 
kirche. (Cont.) Bernhard Doérholt: Der hl. Thomas und P. Stufler. 
(Cont.). 


Logos—Band XVII, Heft 1: Mai, 1928. 

Josef- Kérner: Friedrich Schlegels’ “Philosophie der Philologie.” Mit 
einer Einleitung. Josef Kérner publishes a manuscript of Friedrich | 
Schlegel written in 1797, entitled Zur Philologie, which Schlegel himself 
in a letter to Niethammer called a Philosophie der Philologie. In his 
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introduction Kérner shows the notable dependence of Schleiermacher and 
Friedrich Ast on Schlegel. Bruno Bauch: Zur Phinomenologie des sitt- 
lichen Bewusstseins. Eine Vorfrage der Ethik. Professor Bauch an- 
nounces that the present article is a chapter of a larger work which he is 
writing. He examines the distinctive characteristics of moral conscious- 
ness, such as responsibility and the sense of duty, as distinguished from 
lower grades of consciousness. Ernst v. Aster: Schmalenbachs “ Leibniz” 
und die philosophiegeschichtliche Methode. A critique of Schmalenbach’s 
- work on Leibniz which appeared in 1921. The writer contends that 
Leibniz is not a “unique exception” among the great metaphysicians. 
He reflects and, in a very high degree, unifies all the currents of thought 
of his time. 


Philosophischer Wettessigunal ahrgang II, Nr. 1, 1928, 

' H, Minami: Das neve Japan und die Philosophie. A continuation of 
the efforts to introduce the study of philosophy along Western lines in 
Japan. A. H. Hannay: Cosmic Creation. Report of a lecture before the 
British Academy by Professor Alexander. Paul Feldkeller: De kali- 
fornische Personalismus. The story and an estimate of the personalism 
of Professor Bowne and its influence at the University of Southern 
California. 


Scholastik—III Jahrgang, Heft 2: April, 1928. 

J. Frébes: Dynamische Psychologie. In this article the writer gives 
a résumé of two recent books on psychology, Dynamic Psychology by Dr. 
Moore, 0.8. B., of the Catholic University and An Outline of Psychology 
by Dr. Wm. McDougall of Harvard University. Franz Sladeczek: Zur 
Gegensatzlehre, Guardini’s doctrine of contradiction is critically reviewed. 
Guardini begins with the question: What is the foundation of cognoci- 
bility in regard to the concrete individual object with which we come in 
contact? Pure thought is onesided and hence it distorts the true nature 
of reality. Thus pure thought is valueless. There remains, therefore, 
but one other way of approaching the individual reality and that is 
through the contradiction of its idea. Through the positing of a thing 
and its contradictory in the one and the same act of the mind there is 
_ set up that distinction and relation by which the mind is then able to 

know the object and to know it as an individual distinct from all others. 
The author then goes on to show that Guardini’s doctrine rests on a poor 
foundation since its very first postulate is not clear. He* makes no dis- 
tinction between contradiction and contrariety, privation and difference, 
but groups all of these under one heading and calls them contradictories. 
Accordingly in many of these there is no ground for a relationship such 
_ as is required in the theory of Guardini. 


Scholastik—III Jahrgang, Heft 3: July, 1928. 
_ Hermann Dieckmann: Die Auferstehungsberichte der vier Evangelien 
nach ihrer Verschiedenheit und Eigenart. Bernhard Jansen: Transzen- 
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dentale Methode und thomistische Erkenntnismetaphysik. A critical 
examination of Maréchal’s work Le Thomisme’ devant la philosophie 
critique (Louvain, 1926). The writer found certain passages in the book 
on which he sought additional explanation from Maréchal _ himself. 
Maréchal’s replies are given in the original French in the body of the 
article. This paper will no doubt greatly aid those interested in under- 
standing Maréchal’s view of the relation between Kantianism and 
Thomism. Hubert Becher: Gottesbegriff und Gottesbeweis bei Wilhelm 
von Ockham. This study shows that in Ockham’s thought the conceptual 
world and that of reality are completely severed, and that God’s essence > 
is totally transcendental. Ockham does not admit the validity of the 
teleological proof of the existence of God. He holds that the famous 
principle, quidquid movetur ab alio movetur, is equally valueless. More- 
over he teaches that it is impossible to prove the unity, immutability, and 
infinity of God. Joh. B. Schuster: Der Rechtsbegriff bei Julius Binder. © 
A criticism of Binder’s work Die Philosophie des. Rechtes. The writer 
holds that Binder does not fully grasp the Scholastic doctrine of natural 
law, and that he has not sufficiently thought out his idea of law. Felix 
Wiercinski: Rumiinien und Rom. Franz Pelster: Thomas von Sutton, - 
O.Pr. als Verfasser zweier Schriften tiber die Einheit der Wesensform. 
The writer proves that Thomas of Sutton is the author of the treatises 
Contra pluralitatem formarum and De productione formae substantialis 
formerly ascribed to Thomas Aquinas. | 


Angelicum—Annus V, Fase. IT: April- Tun, 1928. 

A. Bacic: Ex primordiis scholae Thomisticae. Continues the biographies 
of the principal followers of St. Thomas from Peter de Alvernia to Tho- 
masellus of Perugia. | | 


Gregorianum—Anno IX, Fase. 2: Iunio, 1928. 

E. Elter: De naturali hominis beatitudine ad mentem Scholae anti- 
quioris. From the middle of the seventeenth century Catholic philosophers 
have taught that man is capable of attaining perfect beatitude in the 
natural order. Older philosophers taught natural happiness is but im- 
perfect. and relative. The principle of modern philosophers is that every 
man naturally desires perfect happiness, while the principle of older 
teachers was that man can be satisfied only by an infinite good—God. 
Possession of the highest good mediately and proportionately to the 
natural capacity of intellect and will does not give perfect beatitude, as 
Sylvester Maurus erroneously argued. The modern principle of an innate 
desire of perfect happiness cannot be admitted here, first, because no clear 
distinction exists between bonum in genere, the found object of the will, 
and bonum perfectum, and secondly, because it smacks of ontologism. The 
modern doctrine had its origin as a defense against the errors in Jan- 
senius’ Augustinus, and owes the place it gradually assumed to the deca- 
dence of Scholasticism. The advance of scientific knowledge explains the 
divergence between some present-day teachings and those of the mediaeval 
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school, but other divergences result from our ignorance a what the great 
-Schoolmen taught. 


Antonianum—Annus III, Fase. 3: Julius, 1928. 

Claudius Mindorff: De argumento ideologico exsistentiae Dei. This 
argument is not valid as a proof of the existence of God. Part I: Deserip- 
' tive and Historical. The ideological argument is that which proceeds 
solely from the logical-universal nature of possibles and necessary truths 
and directly posits, through the sole principle of sufficient reason, the 
existence of an eternal fundament. It is not metaphysical because its 
_ terminus a quo is not existing reals but ideas of possibles. Also its 

principle is that of sufficient reason, not of causality. The ideological 
argument is not identical with the ontological argument, principally 
because in the latter the terminus medius is the idea of God while in the 
former it is the generic nature of ideas and does not consider the content 
of a particular idea. But the ideological arguinent implies a transition 
from the logical to the real order. Some have transformed this argument 
into a psychological-noetic argument which is valid and metaphysical, but 
no longer ideological. Part II: Historical. The ideological argument is 
not found as a scientific proof in St. Augustine. St. Anselm did not 
formulate it as now understood. Traces of a similar argument are found 
in Richard of St. Victor. Augustine’s illuminationism, as found in his 
writings and as developed by the Franciscan School, does not lead to the 
ideological argument. Descartes, Leibnitz, and especially Kant are the 
true originators of the argument. Balmes was the first Scholastic to 
formulate the ideological proof, and such late writers as Soa and 
Willems have drawn —_— the Spanish age. 
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